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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Only  hidependent  Weekly  Journal  of  Neivspapering 


‘‘1lie¥iasllliingleiier 
sawwassomeliodirget 
shot  Icried.” 

— Dee  Dee  Stewart,  10,  fifth-grader 
at  Sharon  Elementary  School  In  Charlotte 

The  &ct  was  fiigiitening.  Giariotte,  tfie  nation’s 
34di  laigest  dty  and  one  of  its  most  prosperous,  suffeted 
die  18th  highest  rate  of  violent  crime.  Whatcouldbe 
done? 

With  a  mix  of  street  reporting,  analysis,  and  old- 
fashioned  crusading.  The  Charlotte  Obsen^  helped  its 
community  find  answers.  A  year-long  series,  ‘'Ihking 
Back  Our  Naghborboods,”  explored  life  in 
nei^lxxhoods  where  the  crime  rate  was  at  least  twice  die 
city's.  We  polled  to  see  what  people  there  dnught  could 
bedone.  We  organized  panek  of  residaits  to  advise  us  in 
ouriepotting.  We  called  town  meetings,  which  drew 
hundreds  of  citizens  eager  to  talk. 

m 


As  a  follow-up  to  each  story,  we  reported  about 
communides  where  crime  was  dropping,  where 
neighbors  had  cxganized  to  fight  back,  where  efforts 
were  succeeding.  If  diese  people  could  turn  the  tide 
against  violence,  so  could  othos.  We  listed  needs  and 
told  readers  how  to  get  involved. 

Mote  than  700  individuak  and  groups  volunteered 
to  help  residents  make  dieir  neighborhoods  safer.  Private 
law  firms  sued  to  shut  down  crack  houses.  Abank 
donated  a  $50,000  neighborhood  center.  Housing 
offidak  razed  unsafe  buildings.  And  die  mayor  took 
action  wMi  a  new  public-private  effort  called  “Chatloae 
Works  and  Cares.” 

The  stmggle  continues.  But,  because  of  The 
ChariotteObsover,  citizens  ate  mote  aware.  Peo[de 
1^  had  no  vcace  fisund  a  chance  to  tell  their  stories. 
And  in  neighborhoods  whoe  despair  otKe  ruled,  people 
have  hope. 

(Ebe  (Charlotte  (Dbseroer 

Putting  People  In  Touch 


Thursday  September  14th 

COPT  DtM 


Monday  September  1 8th 


New  York  212-675-4380  •  New  York  Fax  212-929-1259  •  Chicago  312-641-0041 
New  Orleans  504-386-9673  •  Los  Angeles  310-378-7075  •  San  Francisco  415-421-7950 
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oda\  s 
news- 

poper  readers  are  being 
informed  end  entertained  b\  d 
livelier  more  colorful  newspaper 
Nevvspopers  recognize  the  -  impact  of 
color  on  readership  and  are  putting  greater 
emphasis  on  the  creotive  use  Of  color  then  ever 
before  Since  advertisers  have  become  more 
demonding  in  their  color  requirements  newspa¬ 
pers  ore  no  longer  able  to  offer  just  a  page  or  two  for 
soot  color.. 

The  creative  process  for  increased  use  of  color  extends 
from  photography  dnd  graphic  images  to  overall 
design,  from  imposition  sheets, to  press  configurations 
from  imaging  to  press  reproduction. 

.  '■'T  t'  t  ■  ■  ■  r  *  ■  How  newspapers  ore 

using  color  and  new  technologies  enhancing  color 
use  are  the  themes  of  this  special  editoriotpultout  sec¬ 
tion  in  Editor  &  Publisher  on  September  30. 

T  "  '  T Virtually  oil  of  our  — 

readers  have  an  inherent  interest  in  the 
successful  use  of  color  in  newspa- 
pers  and  the  content  of  this 


section:  publishers,  edi 
tors,  designers,  pho¬ 
tographers,  pro¬ 
duct  i  oVy 


man¬ 
agers,  advertising  ' 

managers,  advertisers,  ad 
agency  personnel  and  many 
others.  Advertising  in  this  section  will 
reach  this  primary  audience  among  our 
more  than  83,000  readers, 

■  :  -  -  ■  If 

you're  a  newspaper  industry  supplier,  you  will 
want  to  use  this  section  to  tell  newspapers  how  you 
can  help  them  be  mare  successful  with  color:  better 
reproduction,  increased  efficiency,  more  versatile 
processes,  greater  quality  cantrol... 

"  If  you're  a  nevvspaper,  you  will 
want  to  promote  your  advanced  color  capabilities, 
Shawcase  your  best  editorial  wark,  your  innovative  and 
effective  use  of  color  in  advertising  programs.  Tell  our 
readers  how  your  newspaper's  color  capabilities  are 
helping  advertisers  be  mare  successful  in 
your  market. 


Goss  Newsliner. 

Making  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner"* 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-teed  keyless  inker 
redefines  "keyless"  in  quality,  taster  start-up,  reduced  waste, 
and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-teed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard 
with  its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers 
quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  Faster  saleable  copies 
and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination 
of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  ^ems.  No  adjustments 
during  the  run.  And  no  wash-up.  All  of  the^  benefits  can  decrease 
operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  "secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
Passive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with 
cells  that  need  to  be  "scraped”  for  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply, 


this  cannot  provide  day-to-day  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed 
keyless  changes  all  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple 
extrude  ink  precisely  and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses 
conventional  two-form  inkers.  The  astern  also  has  a  small  reservoir 
with  automatic  level  monitoring  and  a  "shade”  or  trim  control 
for  adjustments.  Non-printing  area  ink  is  removed  by  a 
scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation.  And,  no  special  inks 
are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless. 

Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-560Q  Roc 
708^6641. 

^  Roclcwell  Graphic  Systems 
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AUGUST 

23>26  —  Asian  American  Journalists  Association  Convention, 
Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Honolulu 

25-26  —  Festival  of  Cartoon  Art,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus 


SEPTEMBER 

7- 9  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

8-  10  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Conference,  Hotel  Arts, 
Barcelona 

1  4-  15  —  International  Newspaper  in  Education  Rights  of  the 
Child  Conference,  Stockholm  City  Conference  Centre,  Stockholm 
1  4- 16  —  Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Lake  of  the  Ozarks 
Holiday  Inn,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1  4-  16  —  Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Pointe 
Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  4- 17  —  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association 
Convention,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Resort,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

1  6-  IP  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Publishers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Kiawah  Island  Resort,  Kiawah,  S.C. 

1  7-20  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Broadmoor  Resort,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

20-22  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Seven  Springs  Resort,  Seven  Springs,  Pa. 

20-23  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Plaza  Hotel,  San  Antonio 

20-23  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

2 1  -23  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Libel  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton,  McLean,  Va. 

2 1  -24  —  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New  England  News¬ 
paper  Association  Convention,  Mount  Washington  Hotel  and  Resort, 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

27  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City 

27-29  —  Kelsey  Group  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Re¬ 
gency,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

27- 30  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Europe 
Conference,  Rome 

28- 30  —  Southern  Newspaper  Circulation  Managers  Association 
Convention,  DeSoto  Hilton,  Savannah,  Ga. 

OCTOBER 

1  -4  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Canadian  Coupon  Fotum,  Shera¬ 
ton  Centre,  Toronto 

5-7  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Centtal  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 

5-7  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Capitol  Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

8-11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern 
Region  Conference,  Tradewinds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg 
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About  Awards 


Educational  Press  Association  Awards.  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Press  Association  of  America  has  announced  win¬ 
ners  of  its  awards  recognizing  educational  journalism. 

“Once  a  moribund  place  for  inexperienced  cubs  or  ‘burn¬ 
outs,’  the  education  heat  seems  to  have  become  one  that’s 
vital  and  sought-after,”  noted  Julia  McDonnell  Chang,  a 
writer  and  educator  who  helped  judge  the  contest. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  and  Ann  Arbor  (Mich. )  News 
were  cited  for  breaking  news  coverage. 

The  Birmingham  News  was  honored  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Feature  writing  prizes  went  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch. 

Recognized  for  their  series  were  the  Birmingham  News, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Columbus  Ledger- Enquirer. 

Chicago’s  Business  Marketing  took  the  artwork  prize. 

The  Detroit  News  was  singled  out  for  design  treatment 
of  an  article.  Photo  prizes  went  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Chicago  Daily  Southtoiun 
and  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  received  informational  graph¬ 
ics  honors. 

Those  papers  with  the  best  special  sections  were  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press;  Boston  Globe;  News-Times,  Danbury, 
Conn.;  and  Daily  Press,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Awards.  The  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  recognized  the 
Eugene  Register-Guard,  Medford  Mail  Tribune,  Grants  Pass 
Daily  Courier  and  Ashland  Daily  Tidings  with  daily  news¬ 
paper  general  excellence  awards. 

Nondaily  honors  went  to  the  Springfield  News,  West 
Linn  Tidings  and  Sutherlin  Sun  Tribune. 

The  late  Pati  O’Connor,  longtime  reporter  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  of  Klamath  Falls,  was  remembered  for  pro¬ 
tecting  the  interests  of  journalism  and  the  public. 

Jeb  Blandine  of  the  McMinnville  News-Register  was 
honored  for  service  to  the  profession,  the  public  and  ON  PA. 

The  ONPA  Sunshine  Award  went  to  Sen.  Dick  Springer 
of  Portland  and  Rep.  Del  Parks  of  Klamath  Falls  for  their 
support  of  the  public’s  right  to  know. 

ONPA  singled  out  the  following  papers  in  its  Better 
Newspapers  Contest:  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Gresham 
Outlook,  Argus  Observer  of  Ontario  and  Clackamas  County 
Review. 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Awards.  The 

big  winners  in  this  year’s  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Advertising  and  Promotions  Contest  were  Lower  Main¬ 
land  Publishing  Ltd.  of  British  Columbia,  with  21  prizes, 
and  Antelope  Valley  Newspapers  Inc.,  Palmdale,  Calif., 
winner  of  17  awards. 

Health  Care  Recruitment  Award.  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  Health  Care  Recruitment  has  presented  its 
Jane  Pauley  Media  Award  recognizing  media  that  portray 
the  health  care  profession  in  a  positive  light  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  Gazette  Telegraph  features  writer  Rick 
Ansorge. 
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In  Brief 


Black  joins 
IBM’s  board 

CATHLEEN  BLACK,  PRESIDENT 
and  CEO  of  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  has  a  new  job:  on  the 
board  of  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  Corp. 

Black,  whose  $885,000  a  year  pack¬ 
age  ranks  her  among  the  nation’s  high¬ 
est  paid  association  leaders,  was  elected 
to  the  $50,000  IBM  directorship  on  July 
25. 

IBM  chairman  and  CEO  Louis  V. 
Gerstner  Jr.  said  her  “significant  execu¬ 
tive  experience  in  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try  will  make  her  a  strong  addition  to 
our  board.” 

Before  taking  over  the  Reston,  Va.- 
based  trade  association.  Black  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Gannett  Co.’s  USA  Today. 

She  pulls  down  another  $50,000  a 
year,  plus  $1,500  per  meeting  attended, 
for  serving  as  a  Coca-Cola  Co.  director. 
She  also  serves  as  an  unpaid  trustee  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Black  was  forced  to  resign  from  the 
boards  of  Coca-Cola  and  Gannett  Co.  ! 
when  she  took  the  NAA  job  in  1991, 
but  NAA’s  board  reversed  itself  and  let 
her  rejoin  Coke  (E&P,  July  2,  1994,  p. 
11,  49) 

“I  have  no  problem  with  it  because  I 
think  it  helps  the  industry  to  have  a 
CEO  who  has  contacts  with  people  like 
those  on  the  Coca-Cola  and  Notre 
Dame  boards,”  Charles  Brumback,  then 
NAA  chairman  and  now  retired  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  chairman  and  CEO,  said  of 
NAA’s  policy  change. 

Journalist  to  head 
Presbyterian  Church 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  has 
elected  a  retired  journalist  as  its  high¬ 
est-ranking  lay  official. 

Marj  Carpenter,  a  68-year-old  from 
Big  Spring,  Texas,  who  worked  in  the 
secular  press,  and  then  as  manager  of 
the  Presbyterian  News  Service  for  16 
years,  was  elected  “moderator”  of  the 
207th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  (USA)  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  June. 

“Miracles  do  happen  —  you  can  elect 
a  journalist,”  Carpenter  said  at  her  first 


new  conference,  according  to  an 
account  by  the  Religious  News  Service. 

She  is  the  first  journalist  elected 
moderator.  During  their  one-year  term, 
moderators  preside  over  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  represent  the 
2.8-million-member  denomination. 

K-R  taps  Fontaine 
as  new  president 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC.,  corporate 
parent  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Miami  Herald,  has  elected  Tony  Ridder 
chairman  and  promoted  John  Fontaine 
to  president. 

Now  chairman  and  CEO,  Ridder,  53, 
has  fully  assumed  the  titles  formerly 
held  by  Jim  Batten,  who  died  June  24  of 
a  malignant  brain  tumor.  A  weakening 
Batten  turned  over  the  CEO  job  to  Rid¬ 
der  in  March. 

Fontaine,  63,  succeeds  Ridder  as 
number-two  man  in  the  Miami-based 
company.  Before  being  named  executive 
vice  president  1994,  he  was  senior  vice 
president  and  general  counsel,  a  job  he 
held  since  1987. 

“I  am  delighted  to  have  Jack  as  my 
partner  in  leading  our  company,”  Ridder 
said.  “He  has  been  a  strong  teammate 
for  many  years,  and  I  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  had  his  support  during  the 
past  year,  in  particular.” 

NAA  studies 
single-copy  sales 

LEON  LEVITT,  NEWSPAPER  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  vice  president  for  cir¬ 
culation,  thinks  that  despite  contrary 
perceptions,  people  who  buy  news¬ 
papers  from  newsracks  and  convenience 
stores  are  as  well  heeled  as  home-deliv¬ 
ery  subscribers. 

“My  theory  is  that  the  demographics 
of  single-copy  sales  are  every  bit  as  good 
as  those  of  subscribers,”  he  said. 

How  single-copy  buyers  buy  is  “a  life¬ 
style  choice,  not  an  economic  choice,” 
he  said,  adding,  “We’ve  got  to  start 
proving  that  as  an  industry.” 

To  that  end,  NAA  has  commissioned 
Minneapolis-based  Minnesota  Opinion 
Research  Inc.,  known  as  MORI,  to 
study  the  demographics  and  habits  of 


buyers.  Another  aspect  will  deal  with 
how  newspapers  are  marketing  to  sin¬ 
gle-copy  buyers.  The  study  is  expected 
to  be  finished  this  month. 

Thomson  appeals 
Arkansas  decision 

THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  IS  ap¬ 
pealing  a  federal  judge’s  order  to  take 
back  the  Arkansas  daily  it  sold  to  an  af¬ 
filiate  of  Donrey  Media  Group. 

Thomson  sold  the  Northwest 
Arkansas  Times  for  $22  million  to  an 
investment  group  led  by  Jack  Stephens, 
whose  family  owns  the  nearby  Morning 
News  through  Donrey. 

In  June,  a  competing  newspaper,  the 
Benton  County  Daily  Record,  and  a  real 
estate  advertiser  won  their  antitrust 
case  (E  &  P,  July  22,  p.  9-10)  when  U.S. 
District  Judge  H.  Franklin  Waters  ruled 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  Times,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Stephens  interests  in 
the  Morning  News,  gave  the  combined 
ownership  monopoly  power  in  the  local 
newspaper  market.  Waters  ordered  the 
deal  undone  within  30  days. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  the  Stamford, 
Conn. -based  arm  of  the  Canadian 
holding  company  Thomson  Corp.,  ap¬ 
pealed  July  24.  It  wants  the  Stephens  in¬ 
vestment  company,  NAT  L.C.,  to  keep 
the  Times  during  the  appeal  to  the  8th 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis. 
Thomson  wants  no  part  of  the  paper, 
which  it  sold  as  part  of  a  major  overhaul 
to  cluster  newspapers  into  strategic 
marketing  groups. 

Thomson  argues  that  instead  of  re¬ 
scinding  the  sale  —  an  action  “unique 
in  the  annals  of  antitrust  litigation”  — 
Waters  should  have  ordered  the  NAT 
L.C.  to  sell  the  Times. 

Thomson  disputes  the  judge’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  limit  his  consideration  of  the 
market  to  newspapers  alone,  instead  of 
all  competing  media. 

Thomson  also  opposed  a  bid  by  the 
Daily  Record  to  collect  over  $800,000 
in  legal  fees  from  the  losers,  Thomson 
and  NAT  L.C.  Thomson,  saying  NAT 
L.C.  should  pay,  argued,  “The  only 
would-be  monopolist  is  the  purchaser 
NAT  L.C.,  not  Thomson.” 

Waters  said  he  wants  to  rule  quickly 
on  Thomson’s  request  to  extend  the 
deadline  for  undoing  the  sale. 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

Painting  portraits 
with  words 


P 

I  robably  the  most  effective  quick 
hits  on  character  deal  with  how  a  per¬ 
son  looks.  Like  it  or  not,  appearance  is 
the  gateway  to  character,  and  you  can 
surmise  whole  lives  from  a  quick  glance 
at  someone  passing  on  a  busy  street. 

Novelists  often  describe  their  main 
characters  in  excruciating  physical  de¬ 
tail.  Magazine  profile  writers  dwell  on 
certain  aspects  of  appearance  as  a  tool 
for  developing  their  explanations  of 
what  makes  interesting  personalities 
tick.  But  newspaper  writers  seem  un¬ 
comfortable  with  physical  descriptions, 
which  seldom  show  up  in  even  long 
stories.  Of  course,  most  major  newspa¬ 
per  stories  appear  with  photos  of  the 
principals.  So  some  reporters  have  ar¬ 
gued  that  a  text  description  isn’t  nec¬ 
essary.  But  think  about  your  own  read¬ 
ing.  It’s  the  text  description  that  cre¬ 
ates  the  image  in  your  mind,  and  you 
often  bounce  back  and  forth  between  a 
text  description  and  a  photo  as  a  way 
of  comparing  the  two. 

Besides,  a  text  description  can  zero 
in  on  distinctive  aspects  of  appearance 
in  ways  that  a  photo  can’t.  Note  how 
complete  a  portrait  Randy  Gragg,  the 
Oregonian's  visual  arts  critic,  manages 
in  these  few  words  about  a  portrait 
artist  who  uses  paint,  instead  of  words. 

The  artist,  Gragg  notes,  is  a  huge 
man.  And,  “on  one  wrist,  he  wears  a 
giant  silver  bracelet,  held  in  place  by 
an  industrial  strength  clasp  from  a 
hardware  store.  On  one  finger  rests  a 
ring  the  size  of  a  small  dinner  plate.  A 
tiny  earring  provides  counterpoint  to 
the  trademark  leather  jacket  and 
grease-stained  jeans.” 

A  wire  service  description  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Sacks,  the  absent-minded  social 
misfit  portrayed  in  the  movie  A«;aken- 

Hart  is  senior  editor  for  writing  and  staff 
development  at  the  Oregonian. 


ings,  was  even  more  economical.  The 
reporter,  noting  that  Sacks  had  been 
laid  off  at  his  old  hospital,  followed  the 
bumbling  physician  as  he  “rumbled 
into  his  old  clinic  .  .  .  long,  blue  shirt- 
tails  hanging  untucked,”  wearing  “giant 
sandals”  and  a  “black  tie  still  loosened 
to  the  chest  and  dangling  far  to  one 
side.” 

Such  quick  bits  of  physical  descrip¬ 
tion  helps  create  a  mental  image  of 
characters,  which  makes  their  spoken 
words  far  more  meaningful.  A  victim 
of  sex  abuse  is  “a  chubby  girl  in  gray 
athletic  sweats”  who  lights  a  cigarette 
as  she  describes  how  it  happened.  A 
woman  who  speaks  to  students  about 
black  pride  is  “tall  and  proud”  as  she 
dominates  the  stage.  And  a  tough  cop 
is  a  “5 -foot-9,  200-pound  bearded  un¬ 
dercover  narcotics  officer  who  races 
cars  to  relax.” 

ecause  we  live  in  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  consumer  societies, 
what  we  own  is  also  a  key  to  our  char¬ 
acter. 

Tom  Wolfe  makes  his  career  out  of 
observing  the  things  we  wear,  drive 
and  fill  our  houses  with.  It’s  his  way  of 
explaining  social  structure.  We  use 
things,  he  says,  as  symbols  of  where  we 
fit  into  society,  our  place  in  the  peck¬ 
ing  order.  He  calls  such  things  “status 
indicators,”  and  he  wryly  refers  to  the 
society  they  help  create  as  the  “statu- 
sphere.” 

For  group  animals  like  us,  the  statu- 
sphere  is  endlessly  fascinating.  At  one 
time,  fitting  into  the  group  meant  the 
difference  between  surviving  or  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  gene  pool.  So  we’re  ex¬ 
tremely  sensitive  to  the  most  subtle 
status  indicators.  Two  American  high 
school  students  might  look  identical  to 
a  Russian  tourist.  But  a  fellow  high 
schooler  will  instantly  classify  one  as  a 


neo-hippie  and  the  other  as  a  Nord¬ 
strom  preppie.  That  classification,  in 
turn,  would  lead  the  savvy  observer  to 
all  sorts  of  conclusions  about  values, 
attitudes  and  behavior. 

IT  hat’s  why  status  indicators  are  keys 
to  character.  They  reveal  how  we  see 
ourselves  and  the  image  we  try  to 
project. 

When  one  of  our  reporters  portrayed 
a  lonely  rancher  who  found  a  wife 
through  a  group  called  Singles  in  Agri¬ 
culture,  she  brought  him  to  life  with  a 
barrage  of  status  indicators.  The 
rancher,  who  was  married  in  his  Levi’s, 
survived  for  years  with  a  nightly  dinner 
of  a  hamburger  patty,  instant  mashed 
potatoes  and  green  beans.  His  best 
friend  was  his  black  Lab,  Cole.  When 
his  new  wife  framed  the  wedding  cer¬ 
tificate,  she  backed  it  with  an  old  issue 
of  Cattleman’s  Monthly. 

Other  stories  enrich  characters  with 
passing  reference  to  key  status  indica¬ 
tors.  A  story  that  mentioned  a  student 
in  a  Catholic  school  noted  his  salt- 
and-pepper  corduroy  pants  and  navy- 
blue  sweater.  An  expose  on  a  sleazy  fi¬ 
nance  company  mentioned  one  execu¬ 
tive’s  six  cars  and  the  fact  that  they 
filled  a  garage  bigger  than  some  of  his 
company’s  inner-city  houses.  And  a 
wire  service  story  on  James  Baker  ob¬ 
served  that  just  as  the  take-no-chances 
secretary  of  state  kept  his  suit  jacket 
“buttoned  over  his  tailored  shirts  with 
the  JAB  111  monogram,  so  he  plows 
through  foreign-affairs  homework  each 
night,  determined  never  to  be  caught 
unprepared.” 

Now  that’s  description  that  counts, 
making  some  larger  point  that’s  central 
to  the  surrounding  story.  It’s  the  kind 
of  prized  observation  produced  by  a  re¬ 
porter  who,  as  newsroom  jargon  puts 
it,  “really  has  an  eye.”  BE^P 
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Public  journalism 

THE  DEBATE  ABOUT  public  journalism  continues  in  the  pages  of 
E&P.  One  editor  who  spoke  on  the  dangers  of  public  journalism  —  the 
public  involvement  of  newspapers  and  editors  in  public  affairs  (May  6,  p. 
18)  —  was  criticized  by  another  for  being  provocative  and  disturbing  (July 
29,  p.  7).  Another  article  (July  29,  p.  48)  commented  that  there  is  no  ac¬ 
cepted  definition  of  public  journalism.  And  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
in  our  opinion. 

The  best  article  we  have  published  on  the  misconception  about  public 
journalism  (July  1,  p.  80)  was  written  by  Davis  “Buzz”  Merritt,  editor  of 
the  Wichita  Eagle  and  author  of  Public  Journalism  and  Public  Life:  Why 
Telling  the  News  is  Not  Enough,  published  last  May.  He  starts  out  by  dis¬ 
cussing  what  public  journalism  is  not: 

•  “It  isn’t  about  asking  readers  what  to  put  in  the  newspaper  or  on  the 
air. 

•  “It  isn’t  about  editors  and  publishers  sitting  down  with  public  offi¬ 
cials,  or  anybody  else,  to  make  decisions  about  what  should  happen. 

•  “It  isn’t  about  journalists  ‘getting  involved  in  public  affairs.’ 

•  “It  isn’t  about  abandoning  objectivity,  fairness  or  balance. 

•  “It  isn’t  about  newspapers  settiftg  a  public  agenda.” 

Merritt  observes  that  “public  life,  including  politics,  is  in  trouble.  .  .  . 
The  viability  of  public  life  and  the  value  of  journalism  are  inextricably 
bound  together.  If  people  continue  to  withdraw  from  public  life,  if  they 
are  not  interested  in  it,  they  have  no  need  for  journalism  or  journalists. 
Public  life  cannot  regain  its  vitality  on  a  diet  of  information  alone. 

“Journalism  must  adopt  the  additional  objective  of  helping  citizens 
reengage  in  public  life,”  he  suggests. 

“Public  journalism  cares  about  whether  solutions  are  found  to  a  com¬ 
munity’s  or  a  nation’s  problems;  it  seeks  to  provide  information  in  a  way 
that  leads  to  true  deliberation  about  solutions  rather  than  mere  debate  or 
conflict  .... 

“How  can  we  expect  to  regain  our  lost  credibility  unless  we  demon¬ 
strate  that  we  do  care  whether  or  not  solutions  are  found?  Some  of  the 
ways  we  can  do  that  include:  presenting  issues  in  ways  that,  while  jour¬ 
nalistically  appropriate,  nevertheless,  promote  true  public  deliberation;  by 
giving  people  hope  that  problems  can  be  resolved  through  helping  them 
understand  what  stands  in  the  way  of  resolution;  by  doing  tough,  accurate 
reporting  on  success  as  eagerly  as  we  do  it  on  failures.  None  of  this  re¬ 
quires  that  we  abandon  our  Fourth  Estate  role;  that  we  abandon  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting;  that  we  advocate  specific  solutions;  that  we  ‘become 
the  electorate.’  ” 

We  don’t  know  that  this  explanation  will  settle  the  argument,  but  at 
least  it  removes  some  of  the  myth  about  what  public  journalism  is  and  is 
not.  What  we  need  now  are  some  examples,  some  success  stories,  to  prove 
that  it  lives  up  to  the  claims  of  its  proponents. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Setting  the  record  straight 


I  AM  WRITING  in  regard  to  George 
Garneau’s  article  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  July  22  entitled  “Return  to  Seller.” 
While  I  think  that  Mr.  Garneau’s  arti¬ 
cle  was  generally  factual  and  well  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  of  it’s  substance,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  exception. 

In  the  next  to  last  paragraph,  Mr. 
Garneau  apparently  got  a  couple  of 
facts  wrong  which  were  irrelevant  to 
the  case  and  the  judge’s  decision,  but 
are  important  enough  to  the  share¬ 
holders  of  Donrey.  I  would  like  to  try 
to  set  the  record  straight. 

While  the  article  is  correct  in  that 
certain  members  of  the  Stephens  fam¬ 
ily  did,  in  fact,  propose  changes  to  the 
ownership  structure  of  NAT,  L.C,  de¬ 
signed  to  minimize  any  perceived  con¬ 
flict  brought  about  by  the  partial  cross 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Early  on  a 
Monday  morning,  while  still  at  sea 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Augusta,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  disclosed  the  atom 
bomb  attack  on  Japan. 

“Atoms,  protons,  electrons,  fis¬ 
sions,  U-235,  U-238,  solar  energy 
and  similar  natural  phenomena 
filled  the  wires  of  the  press  services 
for  days  after  the  announcement,” 
E&P  reported. 

Behind  the  reams  of  official  re¬ 
ports  and  bales  of  War  Department 
handouts  on  the  bomb,  lay  several 
months  of  work  by  William  L.  Lau¬ 
rence,  science  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Laurence,  a  Pulitzer 
prize-winner,  was  given  leave  by  the 
Times,  at  the  War  Department’s  re¬ 
quest,  to  explain  the  bomb’s  operat¬ 
ing  principles  in  laymen’s  language. 

Within  two  days,  the  President 
sent  newsmen  hopping  again  with 
the  announcement  that  Russia  had 
declared  war  on  Japan. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  11,1 945 


ownership  of  NAT,  L.C  and  Donrey, 
there  was  never  any  offer  by  the 
Stephens  family  to,  as  Mr.  Garneau’s 
article  stated,  “cut  it’s  stake  in  Donrey 
to  20%.” 

There  is  not  now  nor  has  there  been 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  Donrey  to  reduce  their 
holdings  in  Donrey  for  any  reason. 

Thanks  for  your  attention  to  this  rel¬ 
atively  small,  but  to  the  shareholders 


KATHLEEN  CRINER  AND  Jane 
Wilson  have  joined  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine’s  list  of  contributing  colum¬ 
nists  and  will  co-write  the  monthly 
Leading  Edge  column. 

Criner  spent  15  years  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  of  America  and  its 
predecessor,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  before  leaving 
June  30  to  become  a  consultant. 

Criner,  who  most  recently  served  as 
NAA’s  senior  vice  president  for  indus¬ 
try  development,  helped  create  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  new  media  conference. 
Connections,  10  years  ago,  and  was 
also  instrumental  in  forming  the  NAA 
Electronic  Forum  on  America  Online. 

Prior  to  NAA’s  inception  in  1991, 
Criner  created  and  managed  the 
Telecommunications/Business  Devel¬ 
opment  Departments  for  ANPA. 

Criner  also  worked  for  five  years  at 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Pol¬ 
icy  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  at  the  National  Information 
and  Telecommunications  Administra¬ 
tion  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Working  as  a  consultant  or  full-time 
staff  member  of  the  NAA,  Wilson  di¬ 
rected  a  variety  of  new  media  projects 
from  1982-1995.  Most  recently,  she 
served  as  founding  editor  of  T-Leaves, 
a  newsletter  published  by  NAA.  She 
was  also  involved  in  the  launching  of 
the  NAA’s  Connections  conference. 

As  a  senior  consultant  for  Shooshan 
&  Jackson,  Inc.,  Wilson  worked  on 


and  employees  of  Donrey,  not  inconse¬ 
quential  fact. 

Jackson  T.  Stephens 

Stephens  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Stephens  Group  Inc. 

Managing  editor’s  note:  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  J.  Franklin  Waters’  deci¬ 
sion  said  that  under  the  proposed 
change,  “various  members  of  the 
Stephens  family  would  still  own 
ninety-five  percent  (95%)  of  NAT’s 
stock,  but  these  same  family  mem¬ 
bers  would  only  own  20%  of  SGI 
and  Donrey.”  SGI  refers  to  Stephens 
Group  Inc.  and  NAT  was  formed  by 
family  members  to  acquire  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times. 


projects  involving  public  policy  issues 
for  broadcast  and  cable  TV,  public 
radio  and  online  services. 
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Marketing 
Approaches 
TO  Build  Newspaper 
Performance 

Inland  Press  Foundation 
Fall  Marketing 
Conference 

Sept.  21-23,  Chicago 
Hotel  Inter-Continental 

Sessions  will  include: 

Establishing  a  “Brand”  Identity 

Managing  Subscriber  Relationships 
New  Technology  and  Marketing 
For  information,  call  (708)  696-1140 


Criner,  Wilson  to  co-write 
E&P’s  Leading  Edge  column 
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NEW  COLUMNISTS 

- FOR - 

NEW  MEDIA  ISSUES 

Kathleen  Criner  and  Jane  Wilson  join  Editor  &  Publisher’s  regular  columnists  with  a  monthly  feature  on  new  media 
issues:  The  Leading  Edge. 

Kathleen  and  jane,  who  have  recently  formed  their  own  consulting  business  partnership,  are  uniquely  qualified  to 
provide  insights  to  this  expanding  and  increasingly  important  area  for  newspapers. 


Kathleen  Criner 

Kathleen  served  as  senior  vice  president  for  Industry  Development  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America.  While  at  the  NAA,  she  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of 
the  Industry  Development  department  focusing  on  industry  trends,  market  research  and 
new  media  opportunities.  Prior  to  NAA,  Kathleen  created  and  managed  the  Telecom- 
munications/Business  Development  departments  for  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  In  that  role,  she  was  responsible  for  major  industry  initiatives  to  evaluate 
new  media  opportunities  and  competition  for  newspapers.  As  a  member  of  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the  National 
Information  and  Telecommunications  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
she  was  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  program  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  new 
online  services  directed  at  the  consumer  market. 


jane  Wilson 

Jane  directed  a  variety  of  new  media  projects  for  the  NAA  as  a  staff  member  and 
consultant.  She  served  on  two  industry  wide  research  teams  to  assess  newspapers’ 
strategic  position  and  develop  competitive  strategies  for  it.  Jane  launched 
CONNECTIONS,  the  NAA’s  new  media  workshop,  has  made  new  media  presentations 
at  numerous  industry  events  and  served  as  liaison  to  several  Regional  Bell  Operating 
Companies.  As  a  senior  consultant  for  Shooshan  &  Jackson,  Inc.,  Jane  worked  on  pro¬ 
jects  involving  public  policy  issues  for  broadcast  and  cable  television,  public  radio  and 
online  services.  Jane  also  served  as  a  policy  analyst  for  the  U.S.  House  Communications 

Subcommittee  in  its  attempt  to  rewrite  the  nation’s  communications  laws.  _ i 
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Senator  Wants 
To  Monitor 
Reporters’  Incomes 

West  Virginia’s  Robert  Byrd  wants  to  require  those  credent ialed 
in  Senate  press  galleries  to  disclose  outside  sources  of  income 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

CALLING  IT  A  “truth  in  reporting  re¬ 
quirement,”  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D- 
W.Va.)  wants  reporters  credentialed  in 
the  Senate  press  galleries  to  disclose 
any  sources  of  outside  income. 

“The  point  of  this  amendment,” 
Byrd  stated,  “is  to  show  that  it  is  time 
for  the  media  to  be  accountable.” 

The  sense-of-the-Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  which  passed  60-39,  means  an¬ 
other  resolution  later  will  be  offered, 
calling  for  the  Senate  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  issue. 

Byrd’s  action  was  inspired  by  recent 
news  stories  about  the  substantial  fees 
—  reportedly  as  high  as  $30,000,  or 
more  —  some  journalists  are  paid  for 
speeches  to  various  organizations. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  first  time 
the  issue  has  come  up. 

Last  year  around  this  time.  Sen. 
Charles  E.  Grassley  (R-Iowa)  twice 
took  to  the  Senate  floor  to  decry  the 
“reluctance  to  disclose  relevant  data  to 
the  public  that  is  in  their  interest,”  al¬ 
though  he  stopped  short  of  requiring 
such  revelations. 

“It  is  the  public’s  business,”  Grassley 
said  last  July.  “The  public  has  a  right  to 
know  who  in  the  world  thinks  journal¬ 
ists  are  worth  up  to  $30,000  for  one  20- 
minute  speech.” 

In  his  recent  comments  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  Byrd  pointed  out  that  “there 
have  been  reports  of  journalists  receiv¬ 
ing  thousands  of  dollars  in  speaking 
fees .  .  .  from  the  very  groups  that  they 
are  covering. 


“There  is  as  much  need  for  the  press  to 
be  made  accountable  to  the  public  as 
there  is  for  elected  officials  to  be  made 
accountable  to  the  public." 

—  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va. 

“Despite  this  apparent  conflict, 
some  members  —  not  all,  but  some 
members  —  of  the  press  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that,  as  a  private  citizen,  they  have 
no  obligation  ...  to  disclose  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  their  acceptance  of  out¬ 
side  earned  income,”  he  continued. 

“The  impetus  for  my  amendment  is 
neither  an  attempt  to  hamper  the  me¬ 
dia’s  ability  to  do  their  job,  nor  is  it  an 
effort  to  infringe  in  any  way  upon  their 
First  Amendment  rights,”  Byrd  ex¬ 


plained.  “Instead,  the  goal  of  the 
amendment  is  simply  to  apply  a  level  of 
credibility  to  the  press  that  reflects  the 
importance  of  their  profession.” 

Byrd  cited  the  press’  “enormous 
power  to  persuade,”  which  he  said  was 
more  than  that  of  “any  single  politi¬ 
cian,  or  group  of  politicians  .  .  . 

“It  is  this  very  power,  unchecked 
and  freewheeling,  that  journalists  can 
no  longer  ignore  and  brush  aside,”  he 
said. 

“There  is  as  much  need  for  the  press 
to  be  made  accountable  to  the  public 
as  there  is  for  elected  officials  to  be 
made  accountable  to  the  public,”  Byrd 
added. 

The  senator  said  that  he  believed  it 
was  time  for  “the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  develop  its  own  stan¬ 
dards.  He  would  prefer,  in  fact,  that 
the  industry  “voluntarily  take  the  steps 
to  make  themselves  accountable.” 

Further,  he  said,  “Journalists  should 
forgo  the  narrow  defense  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  freedoms  and  face  the  broader 
obligation  of  trust  which  they  bear  in 
our  political  process.” 

Byrd  also  noted  that  he  was  not  call¬ 
ing  for  the  elimination  of  such  income, 
just  for  its  disclosure,  nor  was  he  advo¬ 
cating  Senate  correspondents  reveal 
their  salaries. 

The  proposal,  Byrd  said,  did  not  “in¬ 
fringe  on  anybody’s  constitutional 
rights,”  nor  did  it  “infringe  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  as  set  forth  in  the 
American  Bill  of  Rights. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  of 


Rights  that  says  you  should  not  have 
an  accounting  to  the  public  of  some 
things,”  he  added. 

Knight'Ridder’s  Reginald  Stuart,  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  issued  a  statement 
calling  Byrd’s  proposal  “offensive  and 
insulting.” 

“Frankly,  we  are  stunned  the  United 
States  Senate  would  resort  to  tactics 
used  by  lesser  politicians,  who  attack 
the  media  in  order  to  undermine  its 
credibility  with  the  public  and  distract 
the  public’s  attention  from  the  business 
of  government,”  he  stated. 

“There  are  a  few  high-profile  re¬ 
porters  whose  outside  employment  on 
the  speakers’  circuit  has  become  a  dis¬ 
turbing  matter.  But  no  conduct  by  any 
journalist  warrants  such  an  offensive 
and  insulting  proposal,”  he  continued. 

The  proposal,  Stuart  commented, 
“gives  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 


would  just  as  soon  have  no  press  cover¬ 
ing  government.  We  hope  that  is  not 
the  message  true  believers  in  the  First 
Amendment,  like  Sen.  Byrd  and  his 
colleagues,  intend  to  send.” 

Stephen  Bates,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Annenberg  Washington  Program 
agreed  that  compelling  disclosure  is  “a 
terrible  idea,”  and  is  “probably  uncon¬ 
stitutional.” 

“But  you  can  understand  where  it’s 
coming  from,”  he  added. 

“It’s  true  that  the  press  wields  con¬ 
siderable  power,  more  power  than 
some  junior  members  of  Congress,” 
Bates  said,  noting  that  the  “press  all 
too  rarely  criticizes  the  press,  while 
these  guys  [in  Congress]  get  criticized 
all  the  time.” 

Disclosing  only  the  sources  of  out¬ 
side  income  —  instead  of  the  actual 
amounts  —  is  a  bad  idea,  according  to 
Bates,  who  said,  “1  don’t  know  if  that’s 
going  to  make  a  big  difference.” 

In  addition,  he  pointed  out  that  as 
media  owners  branch  out  into  other 
ventures,  potential  conflicts  become 
more  complicated. 

“The  Hutchins  Commission  was 


panicky  about  diminution  and  concen¬ 
tration,  which  is  10-times  worse  now,” 
commented  Bates,  who  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  paper  revisiting  the  findings  of 
the  Commission,  which  nearly  50  years 
ago  set  out  to  reform  the  press. 

“1  guess  it  would  be  nice  if  journal¬ 
ists  would  think  more  about  this  issue 
and  whether  to  accept  it  at  all,  and  if 
they  do,  whether  to  disclose  it,”  he 
added. 

Stephen  Hess,  a  senior  fellow  in  the 
government  studies  program  at  the 
Brookings  Institution,  pointed  out  that 
the  congressional  press  gallery  “is  an 
awkward  mixture  of  government  turn¬ 
ing  over  funds  and  power  to  reporters. 
They  pick  the  staff  up  there,  they  get 
the  facilities,  phones  and  other  good¬ 
ies,  and  yet  they  operate  entirely  as 
free  agents. 

“Since  they  take  all  of  these  perks 
—  including  parking  space,  by  the  way 


—  from  the  government,  they’re  under 
an  obligation,”  Hess  said. 

“The  issue  of  whether  they  have  any 
conflict  of  interest  strikes  me  as  a  legit¬ 
imate  one.  1  don’t  know  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  demand  this,  or  should  de¬ 
mand  this,  hut  reporters  should  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  this  themselves. 

“If  you  don’t  want  to  take  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  favors,  then  you  can  operate 
any  way  you  want.  If  you  take  the  gov¬ 
ernment  favors,  you  should  be  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  role  you  are  playing,  and 
negotiate  in  some  way  over  the  terms 
that  are  appropriate,”  he  commented. 

Hess  said  he  worries  that  the  press 
has  gotten  “pretty  obtuse”  about  these 
potential  conflicts  of  interest,  but 
called  Byrd’s  action  “pretty  heavy 
handed”  and  noted,  “That’s  not  the 
way  to  do  it.” 

Instead,  he  suggested  that  the 
gallery,  which  is  run  by  reporters, 
should  “have  a  perfectly  simple  annual 
statement  of  what  their  interests  are  in 
this  regard;  a  form  they  fill  out  when 
they  get  their  membership  card  each 
year,  whether  they  receive  outside  in¬ 
come  from  a  group  with  an  interest  be¬ 


fore  Congress. 

“1  don’t  much  care  about  the  dollar 
amount.  There  is  a  certain  right  of  pri¬ 
vacy,”  Hess  added.  “They  probably 
should  declare  that  they’ve  received  in¬ 
come  from  outside  sources.” 

John  Harwood,  a  congressional  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ran 
for  the  Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents  —  daily  journalists  elected 
by  their  peers  to  oversee  credentialing 
and  other  issues  —  on  a  platform  call¬ 
ing  for  disclosure  of  sources  of  outside 
income.  He  lost  by  six  votes. 

Harwood  said  he  did  not  know  the 
Byrd  amendment  was  coming,  and  he 
does  not  like  it. 

“1  think  it’s  wrong  for  the  Senate  to 
try  to  do  this,”  he  said.  “We  don’t  have 
press  licensing  in  this  country,  and  we 
shouldn’t.  1  was  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  completely  different. 

“1  was  suggesting  that  the  press  itself 
implement  this  kind  of  disclosure, 
which  1  thought  was  a  good  idea,”  Har¬ 
wood  explained.  “1  thought  it  would  be 
good  for  the  business. 

“1  suggested  people  disclose  sources 
of  income,  not  the  amounts,  so  it 
would  give  people  an  idea  of  who  we 
were  being  paid  by,”  he  said,  noting 
that  the  proposal  drew  a  “mixed  reac¬ 
tion.” 

“1  think  there  are  still  good  argu¬ 
ments  for  some  disclosure  considering 
how  much  we  write  about  and  talk 
about  and  make  an  issue  of  financial 
conflicts,”  Harwood  added.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  his  impression  of  the  Byrd  propos¬ 
al  is  that  it  may  not  go  anywhere  but 
was  “kind  of  a  warning  shot.” 

The  Periodical  Press  Gallery,  which 
serves  magazine  reporters,  has  a 
decades-old  rule  that  correspondents 
disclose  their  sources  of  outside  in¬ 
come,  but  not  the  amounts. 

Because  many  associations  and  lob¬ 
bying  groups  publish  their  own  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Periodical  Gallery  in  the  past 
was  particularly  vulnerable  to  people 
who  wanted  to  join  but  could  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  connection  to  a  lobbying 
organization,  said  one  reporter  familiar 
with  the  situation.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  executive  committee  tried  to 
get  more  vigilant  in  enforcing  the  rule, 
some  members  rebelled,  but  the  rule 
has  never  been  lifted. 

Over  the  last  year  or  two,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  made  greater  efforts  to  en¬ 
force  the  rule,  which  has  been  in  place 
for  more  than  20  years,  but  compliance 
is  voluntary,  explained  the  reporter. 


Knight-Ridder’s  Reginald  Stuart,  national 
president  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  issued  a  statement  calling  Byrd’s 
proposal  “offensive  and  insulting.” 
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Charging  Fbr 
Obituaries 

It  may  be  common  practice  at  larger  newspapers,  but  readers  of 
the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer  are  outraged  at  their  local 
paper’s  new  policy;  even  the  editorial  department  is  against  it 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

SOME  PEOPLE  THINK  it’s  ghoulish. 
Others  say  it’s  miserly.  Either  way,  a 
Vermont  newspaper’s  new  policy  of 
charging  for  obituaries  has  readers  up 
in  arms. 

Eagle  Publishing  Co.,  the  financial¬ 
ly-troubled  parent  company  of 
the  Brattleboro  Reformer,  says  it’s  sim¬ 
ple  economics.  Either  the  Reformer 
charges  for  obits,  or  the  layoffs  begin. 

Obituaries  cost  $50.  Post-funeral  no¬ 
tices  are  $25.  The  Reformer  still  prints 
a  death  notice  containing  name,  age. 


Another  accused  the  Reformer  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  “balance  the  books  on  the 
backs  of  widows  and  orphans.” 

Almost  50  letters  have  poured  into 
the  Reformer’s  office,  all  but  one  criti¬ 
cizing  the  policy. 

So  far,  10  subscribers  have  cancelled 
their  service,  with  more  threatening  to 
do  so. 

Death  is  news,  insist  residents,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  small  town.  Local  culture  is 
enriched  by  the  genealogical  informa¬ 
tion  about  former  community  mem¬ 
bers,  residents  contend.  Many  believe 
that  an  obituary  fee  compromises  the 


“Where  is  your  integrity?”  wrote  one  irate  reader, 
wanting  to  know  who  paid  for  the  obituaries  of 
Jonas  Salk,  Roger  Grimsby  and  Warren  Burger, 
which  the  Reformer  ran  on  the  front  page. 


address,  and  date  of  death,  but  bio¬ 
graphical  information  is  no  longer  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  free  listing. 

Paid  death  notices  are  standard  at 
most  newspapers  in  medium-sized  or 
large  cities.  But  in  Brattleboro,  a  small, 
close-knit  community,  residents  feel  a 
special  bond  with  the  10,876-circula¬ 
tion  Reformer.  Any  attempt  to  change 
it  sends  them  into  a  frenzy. 

Worst  of  all,  readers  say,  the  Re- 
former  is  guilty  of  a  double  standard. 
Hitting  up  the  locals  for  a  fee  while 
printing  extensive  obituaries  of  nation¬ 
ally-known  figures  isn’t  fair,  they  main¬ 
tain. 

“Where  is  your  integrity?”  wrote  one 
irate  reader,  wanting  to  know  who  paid 
for  the  obituaries  of  Jonas  Salk,  Roger 
Grimsby  and  Warren  Burger,  which 
the  Reformer  ran  on  the  front  page. 


Reformer’s  commitment  to  local  news. 

Readers  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  are 
unhappy.  Managing  editor  Stephen 
Fay  penned  a  column  in  which  he  as¬ 
sured  readers  that  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  didn’t  endorse  the  policy. 

“Eagle  Publishing  did  not  start 
charging  for  obits  in  order  to  get  rich; 
it  did  so  to  stay  above  water,”  Fay 
wrote. 

“All  of  us  in  the  newsroom  argued 
against  it,  but  because  we  do  not  make 
the  rules  we  must  live  with  the  policy, 
however  uneasily.  Charging  for  obitu¬ 
aries  seems  unnatural  to  us  ....  ” 

Despite  the  outrage,  officials  at  the 
Reformer  say  the  policy  is  here  to  stay. 
Other  fees,  possibly  for  wedding  an¬ 
nouncements,  may  be  “coming  down 
the  pike”  said  Richard  Macko,  the 
newspaper’s  general  manager. 


“We  knew  we  would  catch  hell  for 
the  [obit]  policy,  but  we  would  rather 
do  that  then  lay  people  off,”  Macko  ex¬ 
plained. 

“I  view  it  as  cultural  change.  People 
find  it  difficult  to  accept,  but  being 
faced  with  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the 
business,  it  was  inevitable.  Larger  pa¬ 
pers  have  done  it  for  years.” 

Newsprint  increases  were  “the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel’s  back  in  terms  of 
us  having  to  do  something,”  Macko 
added. 

Besides  the  Reformer,  Eagle  Publish¬ 
ing  Group  owns  the  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press. 


N.Y.  Post  moves 

THE  NEW  YORK  Post  has  moved 
from  its  longtime  downtown  New  York 
City  outpost  at  210  South  St.  to  Rupert 
Murdoch’s  U.S.  headquarters  building 
at  1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 

Making  the  move  uptown  the  last 
weekend  in  July  were  editorial  advertis¬ 
ing  and  executive  offices. 

Press  operations  remain  on  South 
Street  while  the  tabloid  seeks  a  site  for 
a  new  plant.  Meanwhile,  it  continues 
running  decades-old  letterpress  presses. 

The  Post  moved  to  two  full  floors  in 
the  building  housing  U.S.  offices  of 
Murdoch’s  Australia-based  News  Corp. 
The  new  site  includes  pagination  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems  for  transmitting  fully 
composed  pages  electronically  to  the 
plant. 

It  is  the  10th  home  for  the  Post  since 
Alexander  Hamilton  founded  it  in  1801. 
The  tabloid  has  faced  the  East  River 
near  the  Fulton  Fish  market  since  1970. 

The  new  phone  number  is  (212)  930- 
8000. 
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News  Value 
Vs-  Gore 

Several  California  newspaper  readers  respond  negatively  to 
graphic  photos  published  on  the  front  page  of  two  newspapers 


by  M.L.  Stein 

NEWSPAPER  READING  MAY  be  de¬ 
clining  in  some  parts,  but  pictures  still 
grab  attention  and  roil  emotions. 

The  Riverside,  Calif.,  Press-Enter¬ 
prise’s  page  one,  color  photo  of  a 
woman  who  hanged  herself  in  war- 
torn  Bosnia  drew  complaints  from  nu¬ 
merous  readers  and  a  strong  defense 
from  the  paper. 

A  day  later,  the  Sacramento  Bee 
weathered  a  similar  barrage  over  its 
color  picture  in  the  sports  section  of 
the  Tour  de  France  bicyclist  who  died 
after  slamming  into  a  concrete  block 
while  rounding  a  curve. 

Both  were  Associated  Press  photos. 

The  hanging  suicide,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  of  fear  of  reputed  Serbian  atroc¬ 
ities,  was  considered  too  graphic  by 
some  80  readers,  who  phoned  and 
faxed  their  objections.  About  20  others 
voiced  approval  of  the  photo,  which 
shows  the  woman  hanging  from  a  tree. 

“We’re  fully  aware  these  people  are 
suffering  but  we  don’t  need  to  see  the 
death  in  front  of  our  faces,”  one  sub¬ 
scriber  wrote. 

Another  reader  commented:  “Some¬ 
times  the  truth  is  incredibly  ugly.  I  can 
agree  with  that.  But  it  was  pretty  out¬ 
rageous  to  find  it  on  page  one.” 

Managing  editor  Mel  Opotowsky 
said  many  complainants  said  the  photo 
forced  them  to  explain  suicide  to  their 
young  children  —  or  to  lie. 

One  woman  related  that  she  told 
her  small  child  that  the  victim  “cared  a 
lot  about  trees  and  was  hugging  a  tree.” 

A  few  callers  said  the  picture  evoked 
painful  memories  of  a  suicide  in  their 
families. 

Opotowsky  responded  in  a  Press-En¬ 
terprise  article  of  the  reaction  by  say¬ 
ing,  “The  story  that  the  picture  tells  is 
a  horror.  What  is  going  on  in  Bosnia  is 
a  horror.  It  is  a  holocaust,  the  destruc- 


The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise's  page  one,  color  photo  of  a 
woman  who  hanged  herself  in  war-torn 
Bosnia  drew  complaints  from  numerous 
readers  and  a  strong  defense  from  the 
paper. 


tion  of  a  people’s  body,  mind,  spirit  and 
their  worldly  goods. 

“It  is  the  job  of  a  good  newspaper  to 
tell  its  readers  what  is  going  on  in  a 
way  that  they  can  comprehend  the 
scope  and  intensity,  as  well  as  just  the 
facts.  The  picture  tells  the  story  of  the 
holocaust  in  a  way  that  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  cannot.” 

As  a  father  and  grandfather,  Opo¬ 
towsky  continued,  he  sympathized  with 
those  who  had  to  deal  with  questions 
from  their  children.  He  added  that  the 
decision  to  run  the  photo  was  made  af¬ 
ter  “intense  discussion”  among  the 
paper’s  editors. 


“We  discussed,  for  instance,  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  much  of  the  American  press  60 
years  ago  to  adequately  describe  an¬ 
other  holocaust  and  the  consequent 
failure  of  a  good  people,  the  American 
people,  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it,”  Opotowsky  disclosed.  “In  the  end, 
it  came  down  to  the  journalistic  oblig¬ 
ation  to  tell  a  story  of  great  magnitude 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities.” 

One  reader,  who  agreed,  wrote  the 
paper:  “The  picture  of  a  refugee 
woman  who  had  hung  herself  near  the 
overrun  safe  haven  of  Srebrenica  was 
graphic,  horrifying,  disgusting  and  ab¬ 
solutely  appropriate  for  the  front  page. 
What  the  radical  Serbs  are  doing  today 
in  Bosnia  is  no  different  than  what 
Hitler’s  SS  did  to  the  Jews  in  World 
War  II.” 

A  Press-Enterprise  survey  found  the 
picture  was  used  by  the  New  York 
Times,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune 
and  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  —  all 
inside  and  in  black-and-white,  Opo¬ 
towsky  said.  The  Washington  Post  did 
not  use  the  photo  but  carried  a  front 
page  story  on  the  hanging. 

“We  may  have  been  the  only  paper 
to  use  it  in  color  on  the  front  page,” 
Opotowsky  said. 

Associated  Press  executive  photo  ed¬ 
itor  Vin  Alabiso  told  E&P  that  copies 
of  about  half  of  the  nine  or  10  news¬ 
papers  received  by  the  AP  photo  de¬ 
partment  ran  the  picture  in  black  and 
white. 

Sally  Stapleton,  an  AP  editor  who 
had  just  returned  from  Paris,  said  she 
saw  the  picture  in  two  or  three  French 
newspapers  —  on  the  inside. 

A  United  Nations  official  reported 
that  in  Bosnia  civilians  had  been 
killed,  raped  and  mutilated  by  having 
their  noses  and  ears  cut  off,  according 
to  a  July  25  New  York  Times  story. 

The  Times  said  the  report  by 
Tadeusz  Mazowiecki,  the  UN  Secretary 
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General’s  special  repre¬ 
sentative  for  human 
rights  in  the  former  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  was  the  first 
account  of  atrocities  by 
senior  UN  official 
based  on  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Serbian 
conquest  of  Srebrenica, 
where  the  hanged 
woman  was  believed  to 
be  from.  Mazowiecki 
termed  the  human 
rights  violations  “bar¬ 
barous.” 

The  Bee’s  8-  by  8- 
inch  AP  photo  of  the 
fallen  bike  rider  “fairly 
leapt  off  the  page  in  its 
dramatic  impact,” 
wrote  the  paper’s  om¬ 
budsman,  Art  Nau- 
man.  The  young  con¬ 
testant  was  shown  in  a 
fetal  position,  blood 
gushing  from  his  head. 

“Only  a  few  times  in 
my  15 -year  tenure  as  an 
ombudsman  have  I  had 
as  an  intense  outpour¬ 
ing  of  negative  reader 
comments  as  I  had  to 
this  picture,”  Nauman 

recalled. 

He  said  the  letter  and  calls  of  outrage  included  such  de¬ 
scriptions  as  “appalling,”  “shocking,”  “absolutely  insensitive.” 

“You  can’t  justify  it,”  fumed  one  reader.  “It  was  cheap, 
low-ball  journalism.” 

Another  commented,  “It  was  appropriate  for  a  tabloid, 
but  totally  inappropriate  for  the  Bee.” 

Nauman  called  on  assistant  managing  editor  Kent  Pollock 
to  respond. 

“Obviously,  we  apologized  over  the  use  of  the  picture.  Pol¬ 
lock  said.  “This  was  an  important  story,  given  the  fact  that 
it  was  only  the  third  time  in  mote  than  90  years  that  a  bicy¬ 
clist  was  killed  in  the  Tour  de  France,  the  most  famous  bike 
race  in  the  world.” 

According  to  Pollock,  all  the  wire  photos  of  the  race  ac¬ 
cident  displayed  blood,  much  of  which  was  cropped  out  of 
the  offending  shot  on  the  front  of  the  section. 

The  editor  contended  the  image  told  the  story  well  and 
highlighted  the  importance  of  wearing  a  helmet.  The  hel¬ 
metless  victim  died  30  minutes  after  hitting  the  rock  at  55 
miles  an  hour.  One  of  the  four  readers  who  said  they  had  no 
objection  to  the  picture,  told  Nauman  it  provided  a  lesson 
for  her  bike-riding  son  on  the  protection  provided  by  head- 
gear. 

In  his  own  assessment,  Nauman  said  there  was  “no  ques¬ 
tion  about  its  news  value  and  power.  I  probably  would  have 
printed  it .  .  .  but  certainly  not  in  color,  that  large,  or  in  that 
position.”  He  noted  that  many  readers  said  they  would  not 
have  objected  if  the  photo  had  been  in  black  and  white  and 
on  an  inside  page. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

8/9/95 

8/2/95 

8/9/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY)* 

31.625 

31.375 

23.875 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

5.75 

5.875 

9.00 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

11.25 

11.00 

14.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

115.25 

119.50 

75.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.125 

27.50 

27.00 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

35.625 

36.125 

30.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

54.25 

55.00 

50.25 

1  Gray  Communications  Sys.  (NY)  ***  26.25 

26.375 

15.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

26.875 

25.625 

18.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.25 

56.125 

53.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

38.00 

38.625 

35.25 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.125 

22.00 

25.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

34.875 

33.75 

28.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

42.375 

42.344 

29.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

25.75 

25.50 

24.125 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  * 

48.625 

48.50 

28.781 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

34.375 

34.125 

28.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ** 

31.00 

28.875 

21.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

66.25 

64.875 

51.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

283.00 

281.50 

234.00 

1  *  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/14/95 

1  **  Name  changed  from  Enquircr/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend  I 

1  payable  1/3/95 

1  Effective  June  30,  1995,  Gray  Communications  Systems  is  listed  on  NYSE  1 

1  ^  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

1  Adjusted  for  distribution  of  Cox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95  I 

1  Editor  &  Publisher 

1  Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

1  (Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

8/9/95 

8/2/95 

8/9/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

12.25 

12.50 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

24.75 

23.625 

17.54 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.51 

6.29 

6.55 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

21.50 

20.25 

18.25 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

50.9375 

49.50 

49.50 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

14.50 

14.875 

17.00 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.25 

18.50 

15.625 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.00 

11.75 

15.125 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

20.125 

21.125 

24.50 

(a)  Quirtes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  Adjusted  for  2  tor  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1 W4 

Prepared  for  E6tP  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 

Calif,  paper  joins  Guild 

EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  Watsonville  Register-Pajaronian  in 
California  have  voted  to  be  represented  by  the  San  Jose 
Newspaper  Guild,  making  the  shop  wall-to-wall  union. 

Conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  se¬ 
cret-ballot  election  was  held  in  two  separate  bargaining  units 
last  month.  Some  55  to  60  employees  were  affected. 

The  largest  group  consists  of  the  editorial,  advertising, 
classified  and  ad  services  departments,  as  well  as  the  business 
office.  The  second  group  is  made  up  of  the  mailroom  and  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

The  paper’s  pressroom  employees  are  represented  by  tbe 
Graphic  Communication  International  Union. 
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The  Sacramento  Bee  ran  a  photo  in 
color  of  a  bleeding  Fabio  Casartelli 
of  Italy  after  he  fell  while  riding  in 
the  Tour  de  France.  Casartelli  later 
died  from  his  injuries. 

"‘Only  a  few  times  in  my  IS-year 
tenure  as  an  ombudsman  have  I 
had  as  an  intense  outpouring  of 
negative  reader  comments  as  I  had 
to  this  picture,”  Sacramento  Bee 
ombudsman  Art  Nauman  said. 


Unabomber  Gets 
Partial  Wish 

Washington  Post,  New  York  Times  publish  lengthy  excerpts  from 
his  manifesto,  ponder  publishing  manuscript  in  its  entirety; 
Penthouse  publisher  reiterates  his  offer  to  publish  it 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  and 
Neiv  York  Times  have  published 
lengthy  excerpts  from  the  Unabomber 
manuscript,  although  both  papers  re¬ 
portedly  still  are  debating  whether  to 
print  the  entire  manifesto. 

Meanwhile,  Penthouse  publisher 
Bob  Guccione  bought  a  full-page  ad  in 
the  Times  reiterating  his  offer  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  text  in  full  and  without 
censorship. 

Guccione  also  offered  the  Un¬ 
abomber  one  or  more  unedited  pages  a 
month  for  an  indefinite  period  in  ex¬ 
change  for  an  end  to  his  terrorist  activ¬ 
ities. 

In  June,  the  Post  and  the  Times  each 
received  the  manuscript  from  the  ter¬ 
rorist  known  as  the  Unabomber,  whom 
law  enforcement  officials  believe  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  series  of  bombings  over 
the  past  17  years. 

The  name  Unabomb  is  derived  from 
the  early  targets  of  the  terrorist  cam¬ 
paign,  who  were  university  professors 
and  airlines. 

Although  the  Unabomber  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  person,  he  also  has 
made  reference  to  a  group  called  FC, 
or  Freedom  Club. 

At  the  time  they  received  the  pack¬ 
ages,  the  newspapers  were  told  by  the 
Unabomber  that  they  had  three 
months  to  publish  the  entire  manu¬ 
script,  plus  three  annual  follow-up 
messages,  if  he  were  to  stop  killing 
people.  The  Times  was  granted  first 
right  to  publish.  The  35,000-word,  200- 
plus  paragraph  document  would  fill 
about  seven  broadsheet  pages. 

There  was  no  guarantee,  however, 
that  the  bombings  would  stop  or  that 
there  would  be  no  more  property  de¬ 
struction  if  the  newspapers  complied. 

Guccione  immediately  offered  to 


“The  tough  decision  of  whether  we  will 
publish  the  entire  document  is  still 
ahead.  As  I’ve  said  before,  the  demand 
that  the  Unabomber  have  access  to  our 
pages  for  three  years  is  especially  trou¬ 
bling.  There’s  no  easy  way  to  open  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  this  person  and  for  the 
moment,  we’re  stymied.” 

—  Arthur  Sulzberger  Jr.,  publisher. 
New  York  Times 


run  the  manuscript,  hut  was  told  in  a 
letter  from  the  Unabomber  that  the 
Times  and  Post  had  “first  claim  on  the 
rights  to  publish.” 

If  they  do  not.  Penthouse  could  pub¬ 
lish  the  document,  but  only  after  the 
Unabomber  sets  off  another  bomb 
with  the  intent  to  kill  someone. 

In  his  Aug.  3  ad  in  the  Times,  Guc¬ 
cione  told  the  Unabomber  he  was 
“miffed  and  a  whole  lot  disappointed 
by  your  recent  communication,”  point¬ 
ing  out  that  from  the  start,  he  has  of¬ 
fered  to  publish  the  manuscript  in  its 
entirety. 

Guccione  also  chided  the  Un¬ 
abomber  for  changing  the  rules  in  his 
recent  letters. 

“You  now  say  that  simple  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  Times  or  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  is  no  longer  enough  to  stop 


the  killings,”  the  ad  stated,  adding  that 
no  one  in  “our  industry”  would  blame 
the  newspapers  for  not  agreeing  to  fu¬ 
ture  publication  of  unseen  statements. 

“Furthermore,”  Guccione  continued, 
“if  both  the  Times  and  the  Post  eventu¬ 
ally  decline  to  publish  you  in  full  and 
the  rights  fall  to  Penthouse,  you  will 
permit  publication  in  these  pages  but 
you  will  penalize  us  all  by  taking  one 
more  life.  That,  you  say,  is  the  price  of 
appearing  in  a  somewhat  less  than  ‘re¬ 
spectable’  periodical.” 

Not  only  is  that  unacceptable,  but  it 
also  is  an  unfair  characterization  of 
Penthouse,  Guccione  stated,  touting 
the  demographics  and  circulation  of 
the  magazine. 

Guccione’s  offer  of  one  or  more 
unedited  pages  per  month,  which 
could  be  considered  a  regular  column, 
was  offered  to  “tempt”  the  Unabomber 
“from  extracting  one  additional  penal¬ 
ty  should  publication  fall  to”  Pent¬ 
house. 

“Surely  this  would  be  preferable  to 
the  three  annual  updates  you  are  re¬ 
questing  from  the  New  York  Times,  et. 
al.,”  the  publisher  commented. 

“In  return,”  he  concluded,  “I  am  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  put  an  end  to  all  terrorist 
activities  now  and  forever.  I’m  still  the 
only  friend  you  have  in  the  media. 
Don’t  let  my  willingness  to  publish  you 
make  fools  of  us  both!” 

No  one  from  the  Times  or  the  Post 
returned  calls  from  E&P,  but  each  pa¬ 
per  included  statements  from  manage¬ 
ment  in  its  story  accompanying  the  ex¬ 
cerpts. 

Washington  Post  executive  editor 
Leonard  Downie  Jr.  said  the  published 
material  would  give  the  public  the 
same  chance  to  see  excerpts  being  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  FBI  to  the  academic  com¬ 
munity,  in  the  hope  that  the  writing 
style  would  be  recognized. 
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“We  are  continuing  to  talk  it  over  with 
people  at  the  New  York  Times  and  are 
consulting  with  responsible  public 
officials. 

—  Donald  Qraham,  publisher, 
Washington  Post 


“While  the  excerpts  are  a  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  document,  they  are 
representative  of  the  thoughts  in  it,” 
Downie  was  quoted  in  the  Post. 

Also  quoted  in  the  Post  was  publish¬ 
er  Donald  E.  Graham,  who  said,  “We 
are  continuing  to  talk  it  over  with  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  New  York  Times  and  are 
consulting  with  responsible  public  offi¬ 
cials. 

“The  document  we  received  was 
postmarked  June  24,  and  said  that  first 
the  Times  and  then  the  Post  would 
have  three  months  to  think  it  over,” 
Graham  continued.  “And  quite  obvi¬ 
ously  it  takes  some  thinking  about.  It  is 
not  an  easy  decision.” 

The  Times  story  included  a  state¬ 
ment  from  its  publisher,  Arthur 
Sulzberger  Jr.,  who  commented,  “We 
have  yet  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Unabomber.  Tonight’s  story  and 
the  excerpts  we’re  running  represent 
the  judgment  of  our  editors  as  to  what 
is  newsworthy. 

“The  tough  decision  of  whether  we 
will  publish  the  entire  document  is  still 
ahead,”  he  continued,  “As  I’ve  said  be¬ 
fore,  the  demand  that  the  Unabomber 
have  access  to  our  pages  for  three  years 
is  especially  troubling.  There’s  no  easy 
way  to  open  negotiations  with  this  per¬ 


son  and  for  the  moment,  we’re 
stymied.” 

In  the  Times  and  Post  excerpts,  the 
Unabomber  railed  against  the  industri¬ 
al  system,  leftists,  conservatives,  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  and  moral  and 
social  problems. 

The  papers  also  included  his 
thoughts  about  the  media. 

“As  for  our  constitutional  rights, 
consider  for  example  that  of  freedom 
of  the  press,”  Unabomber  stated.  “We 
certainly  don’t  mean  to  knock  that 
right;  it  is  a  very  important  tool  for 
limiting  concentration  of  political 
power  and  for  keeping  those  who  do 
have  political  power  in  line  by  publicly 
exposing  any  misbehavior  on  their 
part. 

“But  freedom  of  the  press  is  of  very 
little  use  to  the  average  citizen  as  an 
individual,”  Unabomber  continued. 
“The  mass  media  are  mostly  under  the 
control  of  large  organizations  that  are 
integrated  into  the  system.  Anyone 
who  has  a  little  money  can  have  some¬ 
thing  printed,  or  can  distribute  it  on 
the  Internet  or  in  some  such  way,  but 
what  he  has  to  say  will  be  swamped  by 
the  vast  volume  of  material  put  out  by 
the  media,  hence  it  will  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  effect. 

“To  make  an  impression  on  society 
with  words  is,  therefore,  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  most  individuals  and  small 
groups. 

“Take  us  (FC)  for  example.  If  we  had 
never  done  anything  violent  and  had 
submitted  the  present  writings  to  a 


publisher,  they  probably  would  not 
have  been  accepted. 

“If  they  had  been  accepted  and  pub¬ 
lished,  they  probably  would  not  have 
attracted  many  readers,  because  it’s 
more  fun  to  watch  the  entertainment 
put  out  by  the  media  than  to  read  a 
sober  essay.  Even  if  these  writings  had 
had  many  readers,  most  of  those  read¬ 
ers  would  soon  have  forgotten  what 
they  had  read  as  their  minds  were 
flooded  by  the  mass  of  material  to 
which  the  media  expose  them. 


“While  the  excerpts  are  a  small  fraction 
of  the  whole  document,  they  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  thoughts  in  it.” 

—  Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  executive 
editor,  Washington  Post 


“In  order  to  get  our  message  before 
the  public  with  some  chance  of  a  last¬ 
ing  impression,  we’ve  had  to  kill 
people  .  . .  .  ” 

Doctor  Jerrold  M.  Post,  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychiatry,  political  psycholo¬ 
gy  and  international  affairs  and  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  political  psychiatry  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  George  Washington 
University  Medical  Center,  called  this 


“classic  terrorism”  and  agreed  that  the 
newspapers  were  faced  with  “a  very 
complicated  problem.” 

“On  the  one  hand,”  he  said,  “the  pa¬ 
pers  are  legitimately  concerned  about 
not  wanting  to  contribute  to  further 
loss  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in 
effect,  an  extortion  demand  that  un¬ 
less  you  publish,  they  will  perish.  It  is 
literally  a  publish  or  perish  threat.” 

Post  said  it  was  important  to  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  the  accompanying  letters, 
especially  one  in  which  the  Un- 


Washington  attorney  Allan  Adler  of  Cohen  & 
Marks  explained  that  the  newspapers  likely  would 
not  be  liable  for  the  actions  of  the  Unabomber, 
whether  they  publish  his  manuscript  or  not. 
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abomber  said  if  the  Times  published 
the  manuscript,  he  would  desist  from 
terrorism  —  but  with  two  important 
caveats:  he  reserved  the  right  to  com- 
mit  acts  of  sabotage  against  property, 
and  if  the  FBI  continued  to  hunt  him, 
all  bets  were  off. 

“Those  are  two  impossible  condi¬ 
tions,”  Post  noted.  To  say  that  “all  they 
have  to  do  is  publish  and  that’s  the  end 
is  manifestly  untrue.” 

In  addition.  Post  pointed  out  that 
there  are  implications  beyond  the  Un- 
abomber. 

“This  is  quite  a  remarkable  event,” 
he  explained.  “When  you  have  a 
hostage  situation,  terrorists  threaten 
that  unless  you  meet  their  objectives, 
they  will  kill  the  hostages.  This  is  a  fu¬ 
ture  threat.  What  are  the  implications? 

“There  is  much  madness  afoot  in 
this  country,”  Post  said.  “Why  should 
not  Joe  X,  who  has  a  burning  desire  to 
see  his  ideas  get  across,  be  similarly  in¬ 
spired  should  the  Unabomber  be  ac¬ 
quiesced  to  by  the  newspapers?  There 
is  a  danger  of  that  copycat  phenome¬ 
non.” 

Further,  the  Unabomber  seems  to  go 
through  a  “very  intricate  discussion 
about  moral  values  and  justification  for 
his  actions,”  Post  noted,  explaining 
that  “he  talks  about  the  moral  code,  in 
effect,  is  something  designed  to  perpet¬ 
uate  society.  Since  he  believes  the 
structure  [of  society]  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  why  perpetuate  it? 

“It  says  to  me  at  another  level,  ‘1 
would  have  no  compunction  about  ly¬ 
ing  to  get  my  words  published,’  ”  Post 
commented.  “The  idea  that  if  you  pub¬ 
lish  this,  this  is  the  end,  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  his  appetite  for  atten¬ 
tion”  will  be  sated. 

Despite  his  quest  for  publication  in 
two  of  the  nation’s  largest  newspapers. 
Post  said  he  believes  the  Unabomber’s 
“major  audience  is  himself.  He  gets  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  being  this  person 
who  can  manipulate  the  press  and 
throw  fear  into  people.” 

Post  did  not  think  there  was  “a 
problem  in  publishing  excerpts  as  a 
newsworthy  event,”  but  “to  publish 
something  they  do  not  consider  news¬ 
worthy  in  the  hope  he  will  not  hurt 
anyone  is  mistaken.  It  will  not  solve 
anything  with  him  and  could  open  the 
door  to  other  individuals.” 

Legal  responsibilities 

Despite  the  onerous  ethical  dilemma 
being  weighed  by  the  newspapers  right 
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Penthouse  publisher  Bob  Quccione 
bought  a  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  reiterating  his  offer  to  publish 
the  text  in  full  and  without  censorship. 

now,  it  appears  they  have  little  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Unabomber’s  ac¬ 
tions. 

Washington  attorney  Allan  Adler  of 
Cohen  &  Marks  explained  that  the 
newspapers  likely  would  not  be  liable 
for  the  actions  of  the  Unabomber, 
whether  they  publish  his  manuscript  or 
not. 

“To  the  extent  third  parties  are  in¬ 
jured  because  of  an  individual,  it  seems 
clear  whatever  responsibility  or  legal  li¬ 
ability  there  is  belongs  to  that  person,” 
he  said. 

“The  newspaper  publisher  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  common  carrier,”  Adler 
explained.  “A  common  carrier  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  accept  all  comers  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  equal  access  and  indiscriminate 
treatment.  The  newspaper  publisher 
has  no  legal  obligation  to  publish.” 

Adler  noted  that  if  the  manuscript, 
or  an  excerpt,  were  published,  there 
would  be  two  distinct  questions  — 
whether  the  press  expressly  stated  that 
the  reason  for  publication  was  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  individual’s  request,  or  if  it 
is  published  because  it  is  newsworthy. 

“If  publication  occurs  because  [the 
paper]  believes  it  is  newsworthy,  1  don’t 
believe  there  is  any  legal  theory  that 
would  result  in  liability  to  the  publica¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

“On  other  hand,  if  the  press  does  say 


we  are  publishing  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  individual,  it  would 
seem  that  individual  had  convinced  the 
press  to  publish  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
mitment  not  to  explode  another  bomb. 
It’s  hard  to  see  how  the  press  would  be 
liable,”  Adler  noted. 

“It  brings  you  back  to  the  same 
place,”  he  said.  “No  legal  theory  would 
support  legal  liability  for  refusing  to 
publish  or,  in  this  case,  publishing.” 

If,  however,  material  in  the  manifesto 
is  defamatory,  the  newspaper  likely 
would  be  responsible,  with  the  case  pro¬ 
ceeding  based  on  whether  the  injured 
person  is  a  public  figure/official,  requir¬ 
ing  a  showing  of  actual  malice,  or  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  to  defame  someone. 

“1  can’t  imagine  a  circumstance 
where  the  press  was  able  to  claim  the 
law  of  defamation  did  not  apply  be¬ 
cause  it  was  publishing  for  this  individ¬ 
ual,”  Adler  said.  “This  would  be  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  1  don’t  think  the  press  could 
claim  it  was  compelled  to  publish. 

“If  the  press  tried  to  offer  a  good 
Samaritan  defense  for  a  good  deed,  1 
know  of  no  theory  that  could  excuse 
defamation,”  he  noted.  “I’m  not  aware 
of  any  precedent  in  the  law  of  defama¬ 
tion  that  would  excuse  the  press  from 
the  ordinary  standard.” 

Reed  Elsevier 
to  sell  its 
British  papers 

ANGLO-DUTCH  MEDIA  giant  Reed 
Elsevier  is  looking  to  sell  its  regional 
newspapers  in  Britain,  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Netherlands  and  its  Cah¬ 
ners  Consumer  Magazines  in  the  U.S. 

The  company  is  also  selling  its  book 
publishing  division. 

The  total  divestitures  are  expected  to 
bring  more  than  $1.6  billion.  Collec¬ 
tively,  the  interests  being  sold  had  sales 
last  year  of  $920  million  and  operating 
profits  of  $  121.6  million.  They  had  a 
year-end  book  value  of  $1.12  billion. 

The  company  wants  to  concentrate 
on  electronic  and  professional  publish¬ 
ing. 

In  Britain,  Reed  plans  to  sell  its  port¬ 
folio  of  more  than  90  free  newspapers, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  four  mil¬ 
lion  copies  a  week.  It  will  retain  IPC, 
the  British  consumer  magazine  publish¬ 
er  with  its  74  titles. 
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GROUND  ZERO 


Hurricane's  Path  Points  Toward  Vero  Beach 


Taking  Shelter 

County  Residents  ivocoate  To  SoAp  Phcos 


Florida  Papers 
Take  Hurricane 
In  Stride 

No  significant  disruptions  reported  as  fast^moving 
Erin  brings  the  Sunshine  State  more  rain  than  wind  damage 
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disasters. 

As  it  turned  out,  that  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  —  and  the  only  limitation  on  the 
paper  was  that  delivery  was  prohibited 
in  the  evacuated  barrier  islands  and 
mobile  home  parks. 

“We  probably  missed  35%  to  40%  of 
our  home  delivery  customers,”  Hicks 
said.  Copies  of  the  hurricane  edition 
were  delivered  to  those  subscribers 
with  the  August  3  paper. 

An  assessment  team  sent  through 
the  newspaper’s  facilities  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  the  hurricane  found  no  dam¬ 
age,  Hicks  said. 

At  nearby  Port  St.  Lucie,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  also  moved  its  presstime  back  to 
6  p.m.  —  and  sent  most  of  its  employ¬ 
ees  home  well  before  that. 

“We  planned  for  the  worst,”  publish¬ 


er  David  T.  Rutledge  said.  “We  worked 
with  a  skeleton  crew.  We  sent  people 
home  in  the  early  afternoon. 

“In  fact,  though,  we  could  have  gone 
with  our  regular  schedule,”  Rutledge 
said.  “The  storm  just  sort  of  whim¬ 
pered  in.” 

Probably  the  hardest  hit  newspaper 
was  Gannett’s  Florida  Today  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  which  suffered  an  estimated 
$250,000  in  damages  when  fierce 
winds  ripped  a  sign  from  its  standard 
and  blew  it  into  the  building’s  roof. 

Publisher  and  chief  executive  officer 
Michael  J.  Coleman  said  the  sign  punc¬ 
tured  the  roof  and  caused  flooding  in 
about  a  dozen  circulation,  advertising 
and  executive  offices. 

“It  was  messy  stuff  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,”  Coleman  said. 

Like  70%  of  its  Brevard  County 
market,  Florida  Today  lost  power,  but 
the  facility  suffered  no  production 
downtime  because  the  entire  plant  and 
office  complex  has  backup  generators. 

Florida  Today  pushed  its  presstime 
back  an  hour  and  was  able  to  deliver  to 
80%  of  its  market.  The  only  areas  not 
served  were  coastal  neighborhoods 
closed  by  public  authorities,  Coleman 
said. 

Coleman,  who  is  also  senior  group 
president  of  Gannett’s  South  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  was  on  the  phone  with  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Pensacola  News  Journal 
through  the  day  of  Aug.  3  as  Erin  made 
its  second  landfall. 

“Pensacola,  like  us,  has  an  active  dy¬ 
namic  disaster  plan,”  Coleman  said. 
“We  implemented  ours  to  the  letter  — 
and  it  really  worked.” 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  and  its  sister 
paper,  the  Palm  Beach  Daily  News 


THOROUGHLY  PREPARED  FOR  a 
much  harsher  hurricane,  Florida’s 
newspapers  suffered  no  significant  dis¬ 
ruptions  when  Erin  made  landfall  ear¬ 
ly  in  morning  of  Aug.  2. 

Even  at  the  very  center  of  the  hurri¬ 
cane  in  Vero  Beach  —  where  the  Vero 
Beach  Press'journal  greeted  Erin  with 
the  headline,  “Ground  Zero”  —  the  lo¬ 
cal  newspaper  managed  to  print  and 
distribute  its  Aug.  2  edition. 

“It  was  a  minimal  hurricane,  a  Cate¬ 
gory  1  ....  It  was  a  whole  different  sit¬ 
uation  from  Hurricane  Andrew.  Erin 
started  to  break  up  pretty  fast.  We 
didn’t  even  get  the  water  they  were 
talking  about,”  said  Darryl  K.  Hicks,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  PresS'Journal 

Andrew,  rated  a  Category  4  on  the 
l-to-5  scale  of  hurricane  strength,  dev¬ 
astated  newspapers  operations  during 
its  destructive  path  through  South 
Florida  in  1992. 

Like  papers  throughout  Erin’s  pro¬ 
jected  path,  the  Press-Journal  had 
geared  up  for  a  much  fiercer  storm. 

Its  presstime  was  moved  back  to  6 
p.m.  from  the  normal  2  a.m.  to  allow 
carriers  time  to  deliver  their  papers  — 
and  take  cover  themselves. 

The  Press-Journal  had  also  dis¬ 
patched  an  emergency  crew  to  a  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  motel  in  the  event  the 
Vero  Beach  facilities  were  crippled. 

A  crew  drawn  from  the  newsroom, 
production  and  composing  depart¬ 
ments  were  prepared  to  put  the  paper 
out  on  the  presses  of  the  Daytona 
Beach  News-Journal,  Hicks  said. 

The  two  papers  have  had  a  recipro¬ 
cal  agreement  for  publishing  in  natural 
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were  in  similar  emergency  prepared¬ 
ness  modes  during  the  long  hurricane 
watch. 

“We  had  contingency  plans  so  that 
if  we  lost  power  we  could  set  type  using 
[office]  laser  printers  and  put  out  a  16- 
page  edition,”  said  Lon  Danielson,  ex¬ 


ecutive  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Post. 

The  papers  have  emergency  genera¬ 
tors  for  their  presses. 

Additional  circulation  vehicles  were 
called  in  and  journalists  were  deployed 
throughout  the  expected  path  of  the 
storm,  Danielson  said. 

Presstime  was  moved  back  from  the 
normal  1  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  but  then  it 
was  moved  forward  to  11:30  p.m.  as  it 


became  clear  that  the  storm  was  not  as 
powerful  as  advertised. 

Luck  was  with  the  paper  through 
the  night,  Danielson  said.  Not  only 
was  Erin  weak  —  “The  hurricane,  real¬ 
ly,  was  just  a  gusty  rain  storm,”  he  said 
—  hut  there  was  not  even  the  problem 


with  downed  power  lines  that  typically 
affect  the  area  even  during  summer 
thunderstorms. 

Only  a  minimal  number  of  papers 
bound  for  the  evacuated  barrier  islands 
—  perhaps  1,000  —  went  undelivered, 
Danielson  said. 

Further  inland,  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
moved  its  presstime  up  an  hour,  and 
kept  to  that  time  even  when  it  became 
clear  that  Erin  was  declining  rapidly  as 


it  moved  across  land. 

“We  wanted  to  give  our  carriers  a  lit¬ 
tle  extra  time  in  case  they  encountered 
some  problems,”  production  director 
Jeffrey  M.  Johnson  said. 

In  the  end,  however,  there  were  no 
production  or  delivery  problems  at  all, 
Johnson  said. 

“Actually  things  went  better  than 
they  do  most  nights,”  he  said. 

“You  prepare  for  the  worst  and  hope 
for  the  best,”  Johnson  said.  “And  in 
this  case  that’s  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

Erin  weakened  a  bit  after  passing 
across  the  state  of  Florida,  but  picked 
up  steam  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  before 
making  landfall  again  in  the  Pensaco¬ 
la,  Fla.,  area. 

The  severity  of  Erin’s  damage  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  depended  a  lot  on  tim¬ 
ing.  Many  newspapers  were  hit  in  mid¬ 
morning,  after  the  papers  had  gone 
out.  Those  having  to  make  afternoon 
deliveries  coped  with  treacherous  road 
conditions,  downed  power  lines,  and 
evacuated  areas. 


“You  prepare  for  the  worst  and  hope  for  the 
best,”  Johnson  said.  “And  in  this  case  that’s 
exactly  what  happened.” 
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“It  was  one  nasty  storm,”  said  Glenn  somewhat.”  about  mergers  in  the  media  which 

Tabor,  circulation  manager  for  the  Mo-  — Dorothy  Giobbe  also  con-  have  already  occurred,  and  these  two 

bile  (Ala.)  Register.  The  morning  deliv-  tributed  information  for  this  article,  new  proposed  mergers  may  signify  a 

ery  went  smoothly,  but  by  the  time  the  trend  toward  growing  concentration 

afternoon  edition  went  out,  sub-  ^  which  has  very  serious  public  policy 

scribers  near  the  water  had  been  evac-  ^OIlgrCSSlTlCn  ramifications,”  Specter  wrote, 

uated,  leaving  carriers  unable  to  deliv-  uKoilf  Conyers,  ranking  minority  member 

er  to  “less  than  1,000”  newspapers  on  GUllGCriieU.  clDUUL  House  Judiciary  Committee, 

Aug.  3,  Tabor  said.  ITlCclis.  ITlOriOPolicS  wrote  to  committee  chairman  Henry  j. 

The  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal  Hyde  (R-Ill.),  asking  for  immediate 

lost  power  about  11:00  a.m.,  said  pub-  TWO  MEMBERS  OF  Congress  —  scheduling  of  oversight  hearings  “con- 
lisher  Denise  H.  Bannister,  long  after  Sen.  Arlen  Specter  (R-Pa.)  and  Rep.  cerning  the  issue  of  competition  and 
all  of  the  Aug.  3  newspapers  were  safe-  John  Conyers  (D-Mich.)  —  have  re-  concentration  in  the  media  and  enter- 

ly  delivered.  quested  further  inquiry  into  media  tainment  markets.” 

When  the  power  went  out,  the  merger  deals  between  Disney  and  Cap-  Conyer  said  it  is  significant  “that 
Neu^s  Journal  staff  had  to  depend  on  a  ital  Cities/ABC,  Westinghouse  these  acquisitions  are  occurring  at  a 
generator  which  only  permitted  a  32-  and  CBS,  and  Gannett  and  Multi-  time  when  a  number  of  legal  changes 
page  newspaper  containing  no  inserts,  media.  impacting  the  entertainment  and  me- 

By  Friday  morning  (Aug.  4),  carriers  Specter,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju-  dia  businesses  appear  imminent.” 
were  coping  with  closed  roads,  evacu-  diciary  Committee,  wrote  to  Assistant  The  Michigan  congressman  added 
ated  areas,  and  a  much-delayed  deliv-  Attorney  General  for  the  Antitrust  Di-  that  “it  seems  clear  that  the  antitrust 
ery  time.  vision  Anne  K.  Bingaman  that  he  was  laws  will  be  forced  to  play  an  impor- 

“We  learned  a  lot,”  Bannister  said,  concerned  the  Disney/Cap  Cities-  tant  role  in  not  only  safeguarding  com- 
“We’re  fortunate  that  it  was  only  a  Cat-  ABC  and  Westinghouse/CBS  deals  petition,  but  in  assuring  the  continued 
egory  1.  We’re  going  to  review  our  dis-  might  violate  antitrust  laws.  existence  of  a  wide  diversity  of  media 

aster  plan  and  probably  modify  it  “I  sense  a  real  unease  in  the  country  views  as  well.” 
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Tug  Of  War 
In  Detroit 

Both  sides  claim  victories  in  five-week-old  newspaper  strike; 
but  negotiation  is  at  a  standstill  with  no  talks  scheduled 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BOTH  UNIONS  AND  management 
could  claim  gains  as  the  strike  against 
Detroit’s  two  daily  newspapers  contin¬ 
ued  into  its  fifth  week  with  no  talks 
scheduled. 

On  the  one  hand,  Detroit  News¬ 
papers  —  the  joint  operating  agency 
for  Gannett’s  Detroit  News  and 
Knight-Ridder’s  Detroit  Free  Press  — 
lost  a  big  insert  account,  putting  a 
damper  on  its  claim  that  widespread 
distribution  of  the  combined  News  and 
Free  Press  paper  would  lure  back  ad¬ 
vertisers  driven  away  by  the  strike  of 
2,500  workers  July  13. 

On  the  other  hand,  cracks  in  union 


solidarity  appeared  as  at  least  20  News¬ 
paper  Guild  members  crossed  the  pick¬ 
et  line  —  and  almost  50  Free  Press 
journalists  urged  their  union  negotia¬ 
tors  to  go  back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Publicly,  the  unions  are  pleased  with 
the  way  the  strike  is  going  —  and  in¬ 
deed  they  have  some  things  to  be 
pleased  about. 

Some  232  businesses  have  either 
pulled  their  advertisements  or  pledged 
not  to  run  ads  during  the  strike,  said 
Lou  Mleczko,  stet  president  of  Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  22. 

Unions  were  cheered  July  31  when 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  announced  it 
was  pulling  its  twice-weekly  advertising 
inserts  from  struck  paper. 


A  spokesman,  Ronald  Culp,  said  the 
retail  chain  was  concerned  about  the 
extent  of  distribution  of  the  newspaper 
and  would  switch  the  inserts  to  direct 
mail. 

Sears  will,  however,  continue  to  run 
its  less  extensive  ROP  display  ads,  the 
spokesman  said.  But  the  unions  —  es¬ 
pecially  the  Guild  —  had  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  increasing  grumbling  in 
their  ranks.  Some  of  the  Free  Press 
Guild  members  who  signed  the  open 
letter  asking  for  a  return  to  bargaining 
have  since  crossed  the  picket  line  — 
and  several  more  have  told  colleagues 
they  may  also  return  to  work  if  the 
strike  drags  on. 

Among  the  strikers  who  have  re¬ 


turned  to  the  Free  Press  are  columnist 
Bob  Talbert  and  cartoonist  Richard 
Guindon. 

In  an  argument  that  echoes  the  case 
made  by  management,  some  journalists 
say  that  they  see  the  strike  as  a  fight 
mostly  between  the  Teamsters  and  De¬ 
troit  Newspapers  with  the  Guild  hav¬ 
ing  little  stake  in  the  outcome. 

“My  own  feelings  are  that  I’m  just 
appalled  by  the  notion  that  we  have  to 
be  chained  to  the  Teamsters  on  this,” 
said  Free  Press  television  critic  Mike 
Duffy,  who  organized  the  open  letter. 
“Personally,  I’ve  been  upset  by  the  low- 
est-common-denominator  approach 
on  the  picket  line,  the  emotionalism, 
the  shagging  of  [Free  Press  publisher] 


Neal  Shine,  the  vandalism.” 

Duffy  said  a  meeting  between  letter 
signers  and  the  Guild  leaders  broke  up 
in  acrimony  and  left  him  convinced 
“the  leadership  just  is  not  being  re¬ 
sponsive.” 

Guild  leaders  and  many  members, 
however,  say  the  main  negotiating 
hang-up  —  management  insistence  on 
replacing  across-the-board  wage  in¬ 
creases  with  merit  pay  raises  deter¬ 
mined  by  supervisors  —  more  than  jus¬ 
tifies  a  strike.  About  100  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  signed  another  open  letter 
supporting  the  union  position. 

Guild  president  Mleczko  dismissed 
as  “not  significant”  the  actions  of 
News  business  columnist  Jon  Pepper, 
who  attacked  the  union  position  in  an 
open  letter  and  a  front-page  column, 
and  crossed  the  picket  line  with  several 
business-beat  colleagues  July  27. 

“We  will  not  support  a  continuation 
of  this  strike  and  its  regrettable  tactics 
regarding  advertisers  and  subscribers. 
Nor  will  we  be  a  party  to  the  criminal 
behavior  of  our  militant  brethren  in 
the  Teamsters,  whose  violent  behavior 
suggests  an  inability  to  otherwise  per¬ 
suade  by  virtue  of  reason  .  .  .  There  is 
no  possibility  of  victory  in  the  strategy 
our  Guild  has  pursued,”  Pepper  wrote, 
referring  to  the  strike  and  advertising 
and  circulation  boycotts. 

“We  expected  that,”  Guild  President 
Mleczko  said.  “We  were  surprised  he 
honored  the  picket  line  [at  all].  His 
whole  philosophy  is  vehemently  anti¬ 
union,  not  just  the  Guild,  any  union.” 

Mleczko  noted  that  prominent 
columnists  on  both  papers  —  the 
News’  Pete  Waldmeir,  for  instance,  or 
Free  Press  sports  columnist  Mitch  Al- 
bom  —  remain  out. 

Albom  and  others  have  written  for 
the  unions’  electronic  strike  news- 
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On  the  other  hand,  cracks  in  union  solidarity 
appeared  as  at  least  20  Newspaper  Guild  members 
crossed  the  picket  line  —  and  almost  50  Free  Press 
journalists  urged  their  union  negotiators  to  go  back 
to  the  bargaining  table. 
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Union  rally  at 
Gannett  offices 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

IN  THE  BLAZING  midday  sun,  union 
workers  from  the  Washington,  D.C., 
area  marched  in  front  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  headquarters  in  Arlington,  Va.,  to 
protest  the  company’s  actions  in  the 
Detroit  newspaper  strike. 

According  to  Newspaper  Guild  pres¬ 
ident  Charles  Dale,  the  Aug.  4  event 
was  principally  organized  by  the 
Guild’s  secretary/treasurer  Linda  Foley. 
Speakers  included  Dale  and  top  offi¬ 
cers  from  the  Graphic  Communica¬ 
tions  International  Union,  the  print¬ 
ing  sector  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  Teamsters.  Also  attending 
were  members  of  the  Washington/Bal¬ 
timore  Newspaper  Guild  and  teachers’ 
and  office  workers’  unions. 

The  participation  of  other  unions, 
“evidences  the  concern  of  the  labor 
movement  over  what’s  happening  in 
Detroit  and  other  places,”  Dale  said. 
“The  bottom  line  is  becoming  more 
important  than  people  and  the  quality 
of  the  product.” 

David  Bates,  staff  organizer  for  the 
Washington/Baltimore  Newspaper 
Guild  said  he  counted  at  least  150  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  rally,  and  placed  the  total 
figure  at  between  150  and  200  people. 

The  event  lasted  about  an  hour. 
Bates  said,  adding,  “I  don’t  think  peo¬ 
ple  could’ve  marched  much  longer.  It 
was  deadly  hot.” 

In  addition  to  marching  in  front  of 
the  building  with  bullhorns  and  picket 
signs,  a  petition  was  delivered  to  the 
Gannett  offices  for  chairman,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  John  Curley. 

Signed  by  300  to  350  Detroit  News 
and  Free  Press  staffers,  the  petititon 
called  on  management  to  return  to  the 
negotiating  table.  There  would  have 
been  “a  helluva  lot  more”  signatures. 
Dale  said,  but  the  petition  was  orga¬ 
nized  at  the  last  minute. 

While  union  officials  were  trying  to 
deliver  the  petition  —  they  reportedly 
were  stopped  by  security  in  the  lobby 
but  were  assured  that  it  would  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  Curley  —  those  outside  sere¬ 
naded  onlookers  with  “They  Work  for 
Gannett,”  sung  to  the  tune  of  “On  Top 


of  Old  Smokey,”  said  Bates. 

The  first  verse  was:  “At  a  Detroit 
Daily,/Once  saddled  in  debt,/The  boss 
told  the  workers,/‘Your  pay  hikes  for- 
get./No  more  annual  increase,/Lest  you 
show  merit. /And  we  may  cut  you  [sic] 
job’  cause/you  work  for  Gannett. 

The  rest  of  the  song  follows  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  strike,  culminating  with 
the  workers  winning  the  strike  and  still 
working  for  Gannett,  spirit  and  dignity 
intact. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Washing- 
ton-area  union  members  have  marched 
in  support  of  their  colleagues  in  other 
cities,  said  Bates,  recalling  a  march  on 
the  New  York  Daily  News  office  in 
1990.  In  addition.  Dale  said  this  rally 
was  not  a  one-time  event  and  may  be 
staged  at  other  Gannett  properties  in 
other  cities,  but  he  declined  to  give 
further  details. 


Journalist  wins 
stay  of  execution 

MUMIA  ABU-jAMAL,  the  journalist 
and  political  activist  who  was  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  August  17,  has  won  an  indef¬ 
inite  stay  of  execution. 

Abu-Jamal  has  been  on  death  row 
since  1982,  when  he  was  convicted  of 
killing  a  Philadelphia  policeman. 

The  decision  came  amid  a  hearing 
on  whether  Abu-jamal  has  a  right  to  a 
new  trial.  Abu-jamal  contends  that  he 
was  framed  for  the  1981  murder,  and 
that  he  did  not  receive  fair  treatment  at 
his  original  trial. 

Judge  Albert  Sabo  said  he  granted 
the  stay  because  higher  courts  would 
not  have  the  time  to  review  Abu-Jamal’s 
case  before  the  scheduled  August  17  ex¬ 
ecution  date. 

The  stay  of  execution  is  indefinite, 
which  will  allow  Abu-jamal  to  pursue 
an  appeal.  He  remains  on  death  row. 

While  in  prison,  Abu-jamal  has  con¬ 
tinued  his  journalism  activities,  most 
recently  with  his  book  Live  From 
Death  Row. 


The 

20'year 
sale. 

The  publisher  of  the  Gaylord  (MI)  Herald 
Times  was  dumbfounded!  Karen,  an  advertising 
representative,  came  in  last  week  with  an  ad 
contract  from  a  local  hardware  store  which  had  not  advertised  in  20  years! 

Publisher  James  Grisso  is  convinced  that  information  from  Pulse  Research  made 
the  difference.  Jim  reports  that  the  Pulse  information  “bolstered  sales  staff  confi¬ 
dence,  allowed  them  to  speak  with  authority  and  consult  with  advertisers  about  the 
best  way  to  spend  their  advertising  dollars.” 

Pulse  Research  provides  information  that  works! 


Put  Pulse  to  work  for  you. 

Call  1^800^574^3703 


PULSE 

RESEARCH 

A  division  of  Pulse  Research,  Inc. 

PO  Box  23035  .  Portland,  OR  97281 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Agatha  Pardo 


Janet  Clayton 


John  Engstrom 


Kirk  MacDonald 


Agatha  Pardo,  single  copy  manager 
at  the  Home  News,  East  Brunswick, 
N.J.,  has  been  appointed  circulation 
sales  manager  for  the  Asbury  Park 
Press,  Neptune,  N.J.,  and  the  Home 
News. 

Janet  Clayton,  assistant  editorial 
page  editor  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  been  named  editorial  page  editor. 

Thomas  Plate,  editorial  page  edi' 
tor,  becomes  a  columnist. 

Frank  del  Olmo,  deputy  editorial 
page  editor,  was  appointed  assistant  to 
Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey  111,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  writing  a  regular  opinion 
column. 

Mariorie  Miller,  Bonn  bureau 
chief,  was  named  Jerusalem  bureau 
chief. 

Terence  Monmaney,  a  writer  for 
the  New  Yorker  magazine,  joined  the 
Times  as  a  medical  writer. 

Juanita  Darling,  a  correspondent 
in  the  Mexico  City  bureau,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  San  Salvador  bureau  chief. 

Jane  Gross,  a  senior  writer  and 
national  correspondent  at  the  New 
York  Times,  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Times'  metro  staff  as  an  urban  affairs 
writer. 

David  Lauter,  a  correspondent  in 
the  Washington  bureau,  becomes  the 
national  political  editor  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les. 

John  Engstrom,  53,  television  critic 
at  the  Seattle  Post'lntelligencer,  has 
been  named  lifestyle  editor. 

Duston  Harvey,  56,  assistant  fea¬ 
tures  editor,  was  appointed  arts  &  en¬ 
tertainment  editor. 

Karin  McGinn,  44,  features  copy 


editor,  becomes  copy  chief  of  the 
lifestyle  and  arts  &  entertainment 
departments. 

Kirk  MacDonald,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing  at  the 
Denver  Post,  has  been  appointed  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Vernon  J.  Mallinen,  circulation 
director,  was  named  vice  president  of 
marketing. 

Tom  While,  editor  of  the  morning 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and  afternoon  Lin¬ 
coln  Journal,  becomes  editor  of  the 
Lincoln  Journal-Star  when  the  papers 
merge  in  August.  Bill  Roosgen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  papers,  remains  as 
publisher  of  the  new  edition. 

Jim  Johnson,  now  Star  operations 
manager,  will  be  assistant  editor. 

Kathleen  Rutledge,  editorial 
page  editor  at  the  Journal,  is  made  city 
editor. 

Linda  Olig,  presently  the  Star’s 
city  editor,  becomes  feature  editor. 

Star  managing  editor  Gordon 
Winters  moves  to  sports  editor. 

Alexandra  Egan,  now  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Journal,  retains  her  title  at 
the  merged  edition,  as  does  Star  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  Nancy  Hicks. 

John  Collins,  chief  financial  officer 
at  the  New  Haven  Register,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  finance 
for  journal  Register  Co.,  Trenton,  N.j. 

Kathleen  Murray,  controller  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Group, 
succeeds  Collins  as  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cer  in  New  Haven. 

Bill  Pukmol,  executive  editor  at  the 


Chamhersburg,  Pa.,  Public  Opinion, 
has  been  named  editor  at  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Times. 

Jay  Ambrose,  51,  editor  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  will  become  chief  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  for  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  Scripps  Howard  News  Ser¬ 
vice  in  late  summer. 

Karl  Spain,  vice  president  of  market 
development  at  Journal  Newspapers, 
Fairfax,  Va.,  has  been  promoted  to 
president  and  chief  operating  officer. 

Grady  Smith,  advertising  director  at 
the  Leesburg,  Fla.,  Daily  Commercial, 
has  been  named  interim  publisher. 

He  succeeds  Ron  Sawyor,  who 
was  named  publisher  at  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News. 

Kurt  T.  Hower,  a  zone  manager  for 
the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot-News,  has 
been  named  assistant  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  for  circulation  sales  and  marketing. 

Joe  Volcek,  circulation  manager  at 
the  North  Platte,  Neb.,  Telegraph,  has 
been  appointed  marketing  information 
and  new  business  development  man¬ 
ager. 

Dee  Klein,  interim  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  was  named  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager. 

Chris  Kunz,  a  marketing  represen¬ 
tative,  was  appointed  senior  sales  and 
marketing  representative. 

Robert  E.  Brown,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press,  has 
been  promoted  to  editor. 
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Ownership  Changes 

Hollinger  will 
buy  19  Canadian 
dailies  from  Thomson 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

HOLLINGER  INC.  IS  buying  the 
small'town  Canadian  newspapers  that 
no  longer  fit  in  the  plans  of  another 
big  Canadian-headquartered  chain, 
Thomson  Corp. 

Thomson  and  Hollinger  announced 
an  agreement  in  principle  July  27  for 
Hollinger’s  purchase  of  12  dailies  and 
seven  non-dailies  in  Ontario  and 
Saskatchewan. 

Separately,  Thomson  announced  it 
had  agreed  to  sell  two  Ontario  dailies 
—  the  10,000-circulation  Simcoe  Re- 
former  and  the  10,500-circulation  Dai¬ 
ly  Sentinel'Review  in  Woodstock-In- 
gersoll  —  to  Southwest  Ontario  Pub¬ 
lishing,  which  owns  10  area 
community  newspapers  and  shoppers. 

The  sales  agreements  come  just  two 
months  after  Thomson  put  the  21  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  auction  block  as  part  of  a 
continent-wide  transformation  from  a 
newspaper  chain  to  a  broad-based  mar¬ 
keting  and  communications  company. 

In  the  United  States,  Thomson  has 
reorganized  its  105  dailies  into  15 
“strategic  marketing  groups.”  Twenty- 
five  dailies  and  three  weeklies  that  do 
not  fit  into  these  groups  were  put  up 
for  sale  earlier  this  year. 

“Our  goal,”  said  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  Dick  Harrington,  “is  to  trans¬ 
form  Thomson  Newspapers  into  a  mar¬ 
keting  and  communications  company, 
developing  an  array  of  products  and 
services  to  meet  our  customers  needs. 

“We  will  focus  on  our  core  capabili¬ 
ties  —  gathering,  packaging  and  dis¬ 
tributing  news  and  information,  link¬ 
ing  our  readers  and  advertisers,  and 
printing  —  in  the  markets  we  serve,” 
he  continued.  “In  doing  so,  we  will  as¬ 
sure  long-term  growth  for  our  com¬ 
pany.” 

Harrington  called  the  papers  Thom¬ 
son  is  shedding  “viable  businesses.” 


“We  believe  they  will  continue  to 
serve  their  markets  well  under  new 
owners,  but  they  do  not  fit  our  strate¬ 
gy,”  he  said. 

A  major  part  of  the  company’s  trans¬ 
formation,  Thomson  executives  have 
said,  will  be  developing  and  launching 
new  print  products  and  marketing  ser¬ 
vices. 

Among  the  options:  Niche  publica¬ 
tions,  database  publishing,  distribution 
services,  advertising  products  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

In  many  ways,  the  sale  of  these 
newspapers  —  serving  towns  like  Or¬ 


angeville,  Ontario,  and  Moose  jaw, 
Saskatchewan  —  is  only  Thomson’s 
latest  step  in  a  long  process  of  diversi¬ 
fying  away  from  newspapers.  News¬ 
papers,  after  all,  now  account  for  less 
than  one-sixth  of  Thomson’s  annual 
sales  of  about  $6.4  billion. 

Hollinger,  the  buyer  of  most  of  the 
Thomson  newspapers,  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  reorganization  of  its  own.  It  re¬ 
cently  announced  it  would  transfer  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  several  of  its  interna¬ 
tional  papers,  including  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  of  London,  to  its  U.S.  subsidiary 
American  Publishing  Co.  Following 
expected  shareholder  approval  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  APC  will  be  renamed 
Hollinger  International. 

With  this  acquisition  from  Thom¬ 
son,  Hollinger  will  have  147  daily 
newspapers  and  420  non-dailies.  Total 
paid  daily  circulation  —  including  the 
Telegraph;  its  flagship  U.S.  paper,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  minority  holdings 
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Stauffer  Media 

has  sold 

The  Fulton  (MO)  Sun 

(4,700  Daily  Circulation) 
to 

The  Capital  News,  Post-Tribune 

of  Jefferson  City,  MO 
We  are  proud  to  have  represented 
Stauffer  Media  in  this  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates 

123  East  Marcy  St.  -  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

(505)  820-2700 
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Tips  On 
Covering 

High  School  Sports 


by  M.L.  Stein 

BIG-TIME  SPORTSWRITERS  may 
sometimes  get  slammed  around,  the 
locker  room  by  disgruntled  athletes  but 
can  this  compare  to  being  pressured, 
yelled  at,  and  wheedled  by  coaches, 
parents  and  teachers  while  covering 
high  school  and  Little  League  games? 

That  is  frequently  the  lot  of  sports 
reporters  for  small  dailies  and  weeklies, 
they  revealed  at  a  recent  Community 
Sports  Coverage  Seminar  sponsored  by 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  California  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  at  California 
State  University,  Fullerton. 

It’s  not  that  they  don’t  like  their 
jobs.  But  life  for  them  would  be  less 
stressful  without  these  community 
pressures,  they  indicated,  especially 
since  they  are,  in  many  cases,  one-per¬ 
son  sports  staffs,  who  also  shoot  their 
own  pictures  and  cover  city  hall  and 
police  between  athletic  events. 

Questions  directed  at  the  metro 
sportswriters  and  editors  who  men¬ 
tored  the  conference  included: 

•  What  do  you  tell  a  coach  who  asks 
you  not  to  print  something? 

•  Should  I  write  about  a  player  who 
slapped  another  player  during  a  game 
even  though  one  of  the  kids  is  a  family 
friend? 

•  Five  guys  on  a  team  become  aca¬ 
demically  ineligible  to  play.  Should  I 
use  their  names  and  take  heat  from 
teachers,  the  principal  and  parents? 

•  How  do  you  deal  with  editors  who 
don’t  think  that  high  school  sports  are 
important? 

•  Small-town  sportswriters  are  so 
close  to  the  community  that  conflicts, 
personal  entreaties  and  agonizing  deci¬ 
sions  are  virtually  inevitable,  the  con¬ 
ferees  agreed. 

Patti  Sanders  of  the  Chino  Champi- 
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on  talked  about  one  father  who  be¬ 
came  so  distressed  that  his  daughter 
was  left  out  of  her  story  on  a  volleyball 
game  that  he  offered  her  money  to 
publish  a  separate  story  on  her  partici¬ 
pation  in  next  week’s  paper. 

“Of  course,  I  told  him  I  couldn’t  do 
that,  but  I  figured  that  it  was  his  ego 
that  needed  feeding,  not  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s.” 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  deputy 
sports  editor  Eric  Sondheimer  advised 
the  attendees  that  problems  with  irate 
coaches  and  other  readers  can  be  light¬ 
ened  considerably  by  fair  treatment  in 
stories. 

“Coaches  get  upset  from  time  to 
time  but  they  get  over  it,”  he  said.  “It’s 
a  two-way  street.  We  need  them;  they 
need  us.  But  you  have  to  go  out  of  your 


way  to  treat  them  fairly.  If  a  mistake  is 
made,  put  in  a  correction.  If  you’re 
writing  a  controversial  story,  make  sure 
you  quote  the  person  accurately.  Dou¬ 
ble  and  triple-check  your  sources. 
That’s  your  safety  net  when  there’s  a 
complaint.” 

Whether  the  complainant  is  a  coach 
or  parent,  the  reporter  should  explain 
his  or  her  side  of  the  matter,  Sond¬ 
heimer  continued.  “Tell  them  why  you 
wrote  a  controversial  story,”  he  said. 

Dick  Bruich,  head  football  coach  at 
Fontana  High  School,  confirmed  that 
coaches  sometimes  get  “pissed  off”  at 


reporters  but  agreed  that,  “We  do  get 
over  it.” 

Bruich  stated,  however,  that  he  is 
more  open  and  comfortable  with 
sportswriters  he  knows  by  name.  He 
also  stressed  that  reporters  interview¬ 
ing  young  athletes  be  aware  of  their 
fear  and  fragile  egos. 

“What  you  write  can  make  or  break 
a  kid,”  he  said.  “I  can  tear  that  same 
kid  apart  in  practice  so  badly  that  he 
never  wants  to  play  again.  But  after 
practice,  I  give  him  a  hug  and  build  his 
ego  back  up.  But  you  can  really  hurt 
his  psyche  or  make  him  a  star.” 

Besides  advising  on  how  to  deal 
with  criticism,  the  speakers  offered  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  the  mostly  young  re¬ 
porters  could  make  their  stories  more 
interesting  and  come  up  with  scoops. 


Develop  sources  by  working  the 
phones  and  getting  out  into  the  com¬ 
munity,  Sondheimer  urged. 

“You  can’t  expect  the  news  to  come 
to  you.  Call  coaches  and  ask  them  if 
they  have  any  good  stories,  any  inter¬ 
esting  personalities  on  the  team.” 

However,  the  panelist  said,  some 
coaches  don’t  know  a  good  story  from 
a  tackling  dummy  and  “you  have  to 
drag  it  out  of  them.” 

Sondheimer,  who  also  writes  a 
sports  column,  further  noted  that. 


(See  Sports  on  page  38) 
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‘‘What  you  write  can  make  or  break  a  kid,”  he 
said.  “I  can  tear  that  same  kid  apart  in  practice  so 
badly  that  he  never  wants  to  play  again. 

But  after  practice,  I  give  him  a  hug  and  build 
his  ego  back  up.” 


Lega. _ 

TV  reporter,  writer 
invoke  shield  law 
at  Simpson  trial 

Next  move  is  up  to  trial  judge  Lance  I  to 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  TELEVISION  REPORTER  and  a 
freelance  author  covering  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial  refused  under  oath  to 
name  confidential  sources  who  al¬ 
legedly  leaked  information  that  blood 
on  Simpson’s  socks  matched  that  of  his 
murdered  ex-wife. 

The  witnesses,  Traci  Savage  and 
Joseph  Bosco,  were  subpoenaed  by 
Simpson’s  defense  team  to  reveal  their 
sources  for  alleged  leaks  regarding 
DNA  blood  test  results  on  the  socks 
recovered  from  Simpson’s  bedroom 
following  the  murders  of  N  icole  Brown 
Simpson  and  Ronald  Goldman  on 
June  12,  1994.  Simpson  has  pleaded 
innocent. 

The  demand  for  their  testimony  was 
in  connection  with  a  defense  con¬ 
tention  that  police  smeared  the  socks 
with  blood  in  an  effort  to  frame  Simp¬ 
son.  The  defense  charges  that  the  leak 
was  reported  even  before  the  laborato¬ 
ry  DNA  test  results  were  submitted  to 
the  Los  Angeles  police  by  a  private  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Invoking  the  California  shield  law 
after  Judge  Lance  A.  Ito  refused  to 
quash  the  subpoena.  Savage,  a  reporter 
for  KNBC-TV  Los  Angeles,  testified 
July  31  that  she  would  not  reveal  her 
source  or  sources  for  her  Sept.  21,  1994 
broadcast  that  blood  on  the  socks 
matched  that  of  Nicole  Brown  Simp¬ 
son. 

Without  the  jury  present,  attorney 
Gerald  Uelmen  asked  Savage  if  she  got 
the  information  from  someone  in  the 
LAPD.  She  replied:  “I  gave  my  word  as 
a  journalist  that  1  would  not  reveal 
their  identities.” 

Uelmen  then  asked:  “And  this  is 


true  of  each  of  the  sources  you  spoke 
to?” 

“I  gave  my  word  to  my  sources  that  I 
would  never  reveal  their  identities,” 
Savage  responded. 

Also  invoking  the  shield  law  was 
Bosco,  a  New  Orleans  writer,  who  was 
subpoenaed  by  defense  attorney 
Robert  Shapiro  while  he  was  covering 
the  trial  in  preparation  for  a  book  on 
the  case.  Bosco’s  testimony  was  sought 
because  of  his  June  article  in  Penthouse 
magazine,  which  similarly  referred  to 
the  socks  but  from  a  different  perspec¬ 
tive. 

The  author’s  cover  article,  headed 
“Camp  O.J.  —  Bombshells  The  Media 
Haven’t  Told  You,”  takes  a  sour  look  at 


the  media,  Ito,  the  LAPD,  attorneys  for 
both  sides,  and  even  the  sheriff’s 
deputies,  for  their  handling  of  the 
press. 

On  the  matter  of  leaks,  Bosco  says: 
“There  has  been  enough  leaking  out 
here  to  sink  Camp  O.J.  if  it  were  on  a 
barge  —  by  the  the  defense  and  the 
prosecution.  But  both  are  pikers  com¬ 
pared  to  the  L.A.  Police  Department. 
It  began  last  summer  with  the  LAPD 
passing  out  911  tapes  to  journalists  as  if 
they  were  courtesy  trinkets  welcoming 
them  to  town,  and  reached  its  nadir 
with  the  DNA  sock-match  story. 

“Of  the  latter,  this  I  know:  Within 
two  hours  of  Judge  Ito  admonishing 
the  police  for  ‘reckless  disregard’  of  the 
truth  —  the  LAPD’s  worst  moment  to 
that  date  —  a  certain  police  officer, 
whose  leaks  had  hitherto  been  mostly 
accurate  and  offered  with  corrobora¬ 
tion,  started  calling  journalists  with 
the  story  that  blood  on  the  socks  found 
in  O.J.’s  bedroom  was  a  DNA  match 
with  Nicole’s.” 

According  to  Bosco,  the  officer  pro¬ 
vided  no  corroboration  at  that  time 
and  became  angry  and  defensive  when 
asked  for  it.  The  writer  said  several 
journalists  declined  the  information, 
adding:  “Apparently  KNBC  did  not. 


(See  Legal  on  page  37) 
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Advertising/Promotion 

NAA  working 
on  digital 
ad  standards 

Guidelines  on  how  ads  should  he  produced 
are  expected  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  summer 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

CONCERNED  THAT  advertisers  may 
impose  standards  convenient  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  newspaper  industry  is  devel¬ 
oping  its  own  guidelines  on  how  digital 
ads  should  be  produced. 

A  Digital  Advertising  Task  Force  as¬ 
sembled  by  the  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  has  been  working  on  speci¬ 
fications  since  November  —  and  should 
have  a  draft  of  the  guidelines  by  the  end 
of  the  summer,  NAA’s  manager  of  train¬ 
ing  and  prepress,  Tom  Croteau,  report¬ 
ed  at  Nexpo  95. 

“Part  of  the  work  was  in  reaction  to 
advertising  industry  groups  that  were 
promulgating  their  own  standards  based 
on  their  own  hardware  and  workflow,” 
Croteau  told  a  session  on  newspaper 
quality  at  the  Atlanta  trade  show. 

“It’s  going  to  be  our  first  unified  posi¬ 
tion  on  how  we  prefer  digital  ads  to  be 
produced,”  Croteau  told  the  newspaper 
executives. 

Croteau  added,  however,  that  the 
process  is  not  intended  to  be  adver¬ 
sarial. 

“It’s  not  just  a  one-sided  issue,”  he 
said.  “Many  newspapers  may  have  to 
change  their  own  practices  in  order  to 
meet  industry  standards.” 

He  noted  that  just  as  newspapers 
have  legitimate  complaints  about  the 
condition  of  ads  submitted  electronical¬ 
ly  from  ad  agencies  —  they  may  be 
loaded  with  so  much  data  they  take  an 
hour  or  more  to  RIP,  for  instance  —  so, 
too,  do  ad  agencies  have  legitimate 
gripes. 
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“Advertisers  are  complaining  about 
the  different  standards  at  different 
newspapers,”  he  said. 

And  he  noted  that  big  advertisers  es¬ 
pecially  are  enthusiastic  about  digital 
advertising.  For  instance,  Dillards,  the 
big  Atlanta-headquartered  department 
store  chain,  recently  announced  it  will 
charge  newspapers  that  require  veloxes 
for  the  cost  of  preparing  that  medium. 

Newspapers  get 
advice  on 
automotive  ads 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

USED  CARS,  LEASING,  and  sport- 
utility  vehicle  sales  are  the  areas  where 
newspapers  stand  the  best  chance  of 
getting  advertising  dollars  from  auto 
dealers,  the  president  of  a  trade  group 
said  recently. 

Those  three  areas  should  see  in¬ 
creases  activity  this  year,  said  Leon  Ed¬ 
wards,  president  of  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association  (NADA). 

New  car  sales  have  fallen  this  year, 
Edwards  told  managers  who  met  for 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Classified  Conference.  The 
NADA  forecasts  that  new  vehicle  sales 
will  total  14.8  million  in  1995,  down 
from  15.1  million  vehicles  last  year.  In 
the  first  half  of  this  year,  new  vehicle 
sales  were  down  3%  compared  to  last 
year,  he  said. 

The  growth  of  leasing,  from  3%  in 


1984  to  26%  in  1994,  has  been  fueled 
by  higher  prices  for  new  cars.  That  also 
has  carried  over  into  the  used  car  mar¬ 
ket,  driving  up  sales  from  less  then  10 
million  in  1982,  to  over  17  million  in 
1994. 

The  trends  in  the  auto  market 
means  that  newspapers  “should  be 
thinking  used  car  ads,”  Edwards  said. 
He  noted  that  over  the  last  decade, 
newspapers  share  of  ad  dollars  from 
dealerships  has  held  steady,  at  about 

54%. 

There  are  changes  in  store  for  the 
dealership  industry  which  will  affect 
newspapers,  Edwards  predicted.  As  in 
so  many  other  industries,  dealerships 
are  consolidating,  which  will  result  in 
fewer,  larger  dealerships.  Automakers 
will  be  more  involved  with  how  the 
dealerships  are  operated,  including 
making  advertising  decisions,  he  said. 

To  be  best  prepared  for  the  changes 
in  the  dealership  industry,  Edwards 
suggested  that  newspaper  salespeople 
become  more  familiar  with  the  retail 
auto  business,  particularly  leasing  — 
where  regulations  may  change  —  and 
used  cars. 

Edwards  also  chided  newspapers 
that  run  negative  or  sensational  stories 
about  the  auto  dealer  business. 

“Don’t  be  surprised  when  dealers  get 
upset  by  negative  dealer  stories,”  he 
said,  adding  that  “sometimes  the  ad¬ 
vertising  people  get  blamed  for  what 
the  news  people  say.” 

“We’re  not  asking  for  favors,  just  fair 
treatment,”  Edwards  said. 

As  a  particularly  egregious  example 
of  unfair  treatment,  Edwards  cited  a  re¬ 
cent  television  report  in  which  an  auto 
sales  training  program  was  called  “a 
charm  school  for  sharks.” 

N.J.  repeals  law 
taxing  ads  in 
Yellow  Pages 

NEW  JERSEY  HAS  repealed  a  law  that 
taxed  Yellow  Pages  advertising. 

The  law,  part  of  former  Gov.  Jim  Flo- 
rio’s  1990  telecommunications  tax  pack¬ 
age,  placed  a  6%  sales  tax  on  the  cost  of 
Yellow  Pages  ads.  New  Jersey  was  the 
only  state  in  the  country  that  taxed  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  advertising. 
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CNPA  effort  stops 
DMV  from  selling  ads 
in  driver  handbooks 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  BILL  THAT  would  have  allowed  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  to  sell 
advertising  for  its  driver  handbooks 
was  killed  through  lobbying  action  by 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  group  announced. 

Senate  Bill  899  by  Sen.  John  Lewis 
(R'Orange)  was  intended  to  raise  rev¬ 
enue  to  defray  the  $1.7  million  cost  of 
printing  the  books. 

The  measure  died  in  the  Assembly 
Transportation  Committee,  where 
committee  chairman  Richard  Katz  ar¬ 
gued  that  selling  space  in  the  DMV 
publication  no  more  competed  with 
private  business  than  the  state  printing 
the  handbook  itself  rather  than  con¬ 
tracting  it  out. 

But  CNPA  general  counsel  Tom 


Newton  pointed  out  that  offering  the 
book  to  motorists  is  a  traditional  gov¬ 
ernment  function  but  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  is  not. 

Two  Republicans,  including  former 
newspaper  editor  Bruce  McPherson  of 
Santa  Cruz,  joined  a  block  of  Demo¬ 
crats  in  defeating  the  proposal. 

One  opponent,  Brett  Granlund  (R- 
Yucaipa),  said,  “Being  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  myself.  Pm  offended  that 
the  state  continues  to  look  for  ways  to 
take  money  away  from  the  private 
sector.” 

CNPA  also  challenged  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  bill,  noting  that  it 
would  permit  the  DMV  to  reject  “of¬ 
fensive  or  controversial  advertising.” 

According  to  Newton,  a  DMV  rep¬ 
resentative,  when  asked  what  criteria 
would  be  used  to  ban  ads,  said  the 
same  department  employees  who  rule 


on  personalized  license  plates  for  of¬ 
fensive  language  or  connotation  would 
determine  the  acceptability  of  the  ads. 

“Nobody  else  opposed  that  bill,” 
Newton  told  E&P.  “If  we  had  not 
stepped  in,  it  would  have  become  law.” 

CNPA  also  successfully  lobbied 
down  a  bill  that  would  have  allowed 
the  state  Department  of  Corrections 
(DOC)  to  charge  citizens  to  inspect 
public  records  and  increase  copying 
charges  of  documents.  But  the  victory 
was  a  narrow  one,  falling  one  vote 
short  of  passage  in  a  3-3  tie. 

The  bill  by  Paula  Boland  (R-Grana- 
da  Hills)  would  have  permitted  the 
DOC  authority  to  “sell  information 
from  its  public  records  at  a  charge  suf¬ 
ficient  to  pay  the  entire  actual  cost  of 
supplying  the  information  by  providing 
the  inspection  of  the  records.” 


Boland  said  there  has  been  a  huge 
increase  lately  in  requests  for  records 
by  prison  inmates  that  are  “designed  to 
harass  the  department.” 

It  is  improper,  CNPA  countered,  for 
government  agencies  to  impose  such 
charges  on  the  public  since  the  salaries 
of  state  workers  providing  the  records 
are  paid  by  taxapyers. 

Moreover,  CNPA  said,  allowing  the 
DOC  to  collect  money  for  records 
would  open  the  door  for  other  state 
agencies  to  ask  for  the  same  privilege. 

NASA  honor 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
Sales  Association  awarded  its  “Client  of 
the  Year”  award  to  James  D.  Speros,  di¬ 
rector-corporate  advertising  and  brand 
management  for  AT&T. 


Valassis  out  of 
Chicago  Sun-Times 

BEGINNING  THIS  FALL,  Valassis  In¬ 
serts  will  no  longer  use  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  to  distribute  its  coupons. 

As  of  September  9,  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  will  be  the  only  major  Chicago- 
area  newspaper  to  carry  Valassis’  in¬ 
serts.  The  Tribune’s  alternate  delivery 
company.  Precision  Home  Delivery,  will 
distribute  the  coupons  in  a  new  total 
market  coverage  product.  Chicagoland 
Express  will  be  a  broadsheet  newspaper 
with  a  focus  on  lifestyle  features. 

N.Y.  Times  Co. 
reports  June 
ad  volume 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  reported 
that  its  advertising  volume  decreased 
for  the  month  of  June  at  the  New  York 
Times,  while  increasing  at  the  Boston 
Globe  and  at  its  27  regional  newspapers. 

The  data  was  adjusted  for  calendar 
variations  between  1994  and  1995. 

The  Times’  ad  volume  was  down  1% 
in  June,  up  0.9%  in  the  second  quarter, 
and  up  3.7%  for  the  six  months.  The 
Globe  was  up  3.9%  in  June,  up  3.8%  in 
the  second  quarter,  and  up  4.3%  for  the 
six  months.  The  Regional  Newspaper 
Group  was  up  2%  in  June,  0.4%  in  the 
second  quarter,  and  up  2.1%  for  the  six 
months. 

Welch  joins 
Newspapers  First 

NEWSPAPERS  FIRST  announced  that 
Geoffrey  Welch  has  been  hired  as  vice 
president,  midwest  region. 

Welch  will  head  the  Chicago  office 
of  Newspapers  First. 

Busse  joins  DNAS 

MIKE  BUSSE,  A  veteran  Los  Angeles 
Times  advertising  salesman,  will  join 
Atlanta-based  Dealer  Network  Adver¬ 
tising  Systems  Inc. 

Busse,  most  recently  the  manager  of 
new  business  development  at  the  Times, 
will  serve  as  the  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing  for  DNAS. 

DNAS  will  open  a  new  office  at 
4000  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Suite  3000, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  92660. 


“Nobody  else  opposed  that  bill,”  Newton  told 
E&P.  “If  we  had  not  stepped  in,  it  would  have 
become  law.” 
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News  Tech _ 

Vendors^  agreements 


Publishing  Business  Systems, 

Des  Plaines,  Ill.,  will  sell  certain  prod- 
ucts  developed  by  PestnIsefI, 
LaCrosse,  Wis.,  enabling  PBS  to  help 
newspapers  that  use  its  MediaPlus  cir¬ 
culation  management  product  show 
advertisers  that  their  targeted,  deliver¬ 
able  addresses  are  superior  to  compet¬ 
ing  advertising  alternatives.  The  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  offer  advertisers,  at  reduced 
postal  cost,  access  to  all  or  any  part  of 
a  market,  delivering  the  best  reader- 
ship  for  an  advertiser’s  message. 

Postalsoft  products  available  through 
PBS  are  U.S.  and  Canadian  versions  of 
Postware  Address  Correction  and  En¬ 
coding  (ACE),  Postware  Presort  sec¬ 
ond  class  and  third  class  and  Postware 
Label.  Planned  product  integrations 
will  enable  a  MediaPlus  user  to  work 
with  Postalsoft  products  entirely  with¬ 
in  a  PBS  application. 

According  to  PBS,  the  arrangement 
with  Postalsoft  will  make  it  the  first 
software  company  to  offer  a  newspaper 
circulation  system  certified  by  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  for  the  Coding  Accura¬ 
cy  Support  System  (CASS)  and  Pre¬ 
sort  Accuracy  and  Validation  Evalua¬ 
tion  (PAVE). 

Users  will  he  able  to  cleanse  their 
databases,  correct,  standardize  and 
verify  each  address,  assign  a  Zip  +  4 
code,  carrier  route  and  11-digit  deliv¬ 
ery-point  bar  code. 

Munck  Automation  Technology 
Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  is  taking 
over  the  automatic  guided  vehicle  sys¬ 
tems  business  and  related  material 
handling  products  of  Idab  Inc.,  in 
nearby  Hampton,  Va.  Munck,  which 
also  supplies  automated  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  systems,  will  offer  Idab  AGVS 
users  parts,  service  and  new  systems. 

Publishing  Partners  Internation¬ 
al,  Manchester,  N.H.,  joined  the  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  Marketing 
Ventures  Partnership  Program  as  a  re¬ 
seller  of  the  line  of  Alpha  RISC 
servers.  PPI  said  the  high-speed  multi¬ 
purpose  servers  running  under  Win¬ 
dows  NT  with  a  relational  database 


will  allow  it  to  better  serve  large  news¬ 
papers. 

For  Novell-based  configurations  at 
mid-size  customers,  PPI  said  it  resells 
the  Revolution  Q-SMP  RAID  line 
from  Advanced  Logic  Research 
Inc.,  Irvine,  Calif. 

George  R.  Hall  Inc.,  Avon  Lake, 
Ohio,  bought  the  assets  and  business 
of  T.W.  Davis  Electrical  Contrac¬ 
tors  Inc.,  an  Orlando-based  installa¬ 
tion  contractor  for  newspaper  press 
equipment. 

With  business  in  North  America, 
Latin  America  and  Asia,  Davis  will 
continue  to  operate  from  its  Florida  of¬ 
fices  as  a  separate  George  R.  Hall  divi¬ 
sion  under  president  Terry  Davis.  Op¬ 
erations  vice  president  Gary  Allen  and 
other  key  T.W.  Davis  employees  re¬ 
main  in  their  positions. 

Seattle-based  prepress  and  Internet 
systems  integrator  Pantheon  Inc., 
and  publishing  systems  developer  and 
integrator  Advanced  Technical  So¬ 
lutions,  No.  Andover,  Mass.,  will  dis¬ 
tribute  NewsView  Solutions  products 
created  by  Tribune  Publishing  Co., 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  marketed  by  the 
Lexis-Nexis  division  of  Rood  Elsevi¬ 
er  Inc.,  which  runs  the  Dayton-based 
businesses  that  Reed  Elsevier  pic  ac¬ 
quired  from  Mead  Corp. 

The  agreement  authorizes  Pantheon 
and  ATS  to  distribute  the  NewsView 
electronic  text  archiving  and  library 
system,  PhotoView  digital  image 
archiving  system  and  NewsView  Con¬ 
nections  story-editing  and  distribu¬ 
tion-management  system  for  convert¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  text  and  images 
to  the  Internet  and  commercial  online 
services. 

Through  a  cooperative  marketing 
agreement,  the  PC-based  EdgCapture 
automatic  credit  card  payment  process¬ 
ing  system  from  Edgil  Associates 
Inc.,  North  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  as  an  option  with  the  En¬ 
terprise  advertising  system  from  Alex 
Publishing  Systems,  Bedford,  Mass. 


Bayer  Corp.’s  Agfa  Division,  Ridge¬ 
field  Park,  N.J.,  supplier  of  photo¬ 
graphic  and  digital  imaging  products, 
and  waste  fluids  reclaimer  Safely- 
Kleen  Corp.,  Elgin,  Ill.,  have  joined 
to  aid  the  graphic  arts  industry  in 
managing  waste. 

The  alliance  pairs  the  Planet  Agfa 
environmental  program  for  Agfa  film, 
plate  and  proofing  products  with  Safe- 
ty-Kleen’s  nationwide  waste  recycling 
ability  for  the  safe  recovery  or  on-site 
management  of  photoprocessing 
chemicals  for  large  and  small  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Safety-Kleen  adds  the  following  ser¬ 
vices  to  Planet  Agfa:  metallic  ion  ex¬ 
change,  analytical  testing,  photochem¬ 
ical  waste  removal  and  electrolytic  sil¬ 
ver  harvesting.  Agfa  photochemical 
waste  treatment  products  include  its 
Ecosys  F03/F08  to  lower  fixer  levels 
and  EcoWash  to  reduce  water  con¬ 
sumption  and  silver  carry-over. 

Information  Prosonlation  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.,  has  assumed  responsibility  for 
supporting  networking  and  production 
file/print  server  software  for  all  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Hyphen  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Mass.,  which  said  it  will  focus  on  RIP, 
imagesetter  and  Spectraserver  OPI 
support. 

Hyphen  is  an  OEM  of  IPT  network¬ 
ing  and  server  software.  The  agree¬ 
ment  took  effect  July  1,  and  the  com¬ 
panies  said  they  “plan  to  offer  flexible 
and  individualized  service  plans.” 

RTI  Inc.,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  signed 
an  OEM  agreement  with  Harlequin 
Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass,  for  distribution 
of  Harlequin’s  ScriptWorks  Level  2 
software  RIP  for  the  PowerMacintosh. 
RTFs  RIP-Kit  for  PowerMac  supports 
output  devices  that  use  Ultre  or 
ECRM  Pelbox  interfaces.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  coincides  with  release  of 
RTFs  Intelliset  imagesetter  line,  based 
on  imagesetters  from  the  Ultre  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Linotype-Hell.  RTFs  Intelli- 
Punch  internal  punch  registration  sys¬ 
tem  is  available  with  Ultre’s  94E  and 
Vision  400  engines.  Harlequin’s  Win¬ 
dows  PostScript  Level  2  software  RIP  is 
also  available  in  RTI  RIP-Kits  for  Ul¬ 
tre,  Linotype-Hell,  ECRM,  and  Agfa 
recorders. 
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Orders  and  installations 


Digital  Equipment  Cerp. 

Maynard,  Mass. 

Pagination  system  valued  at  $2.68 
million  for  the  Wichita  Eagle  consists 
of:  lOO'Seat  DewarView  editorial  sys¬ 
tem  from  Dewar  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  with  dual  DEC  Alpha 
Server  1000  file  servers  with  8.4  GB  of 
shadowed  disk  storage;  50'Seat  Enter¬ 
prise  advertising  system,  ClassPag  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  and  Architect  page 
layout  software  (including  “Quarki- 
tect”  to  pass  ad  dummies  to  XPress 
pages)  running  on  the  same  IBM 
RS/6000  workstations,  as  well  as  dual 
RS/6000  380  file  servers  with 
HA/CMP  redundancy  and  6  GB  mir¬ 
rored  disk  storage  from  Atex  Publish¬ 
ing  Systems  Corp.;  Information  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.  output  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  three  3850  color  imagers. 
Harlequin  RIP  software  running  on 
three  Sun  Sparc  20/61,  an  ll"xl7" 
plain-paper  proofer  and  two  broad¬ 
sheet  proofers,  Sparc-based  triple-1 
Output  Manager  software  and  In- 
foRouter  hardware  for  OPl  and  image¬ 
setter  management,  Sparc-based  Ad 
Manager  software  for  display  ad  man¬ 
agement,  back-up  Sun  Sparc  and  16 
GB  level-5  RAID  disk  storage;  Multi- 
Ad  Services  Inc^  Creator  3.7  for  dis¬ 
play  ad  production  on  PowerMac 
8100/100  workstations  with  SuperMac 
color  monitors;  two  PixelCraft  color 
scanners  with  ColorAccess  and  Adobe 
Systems  Photoshop  software  and 
three  Glunz  &  Jensen  film  processors 
with  online  transports  for  the  3850s 
(provided  by  a  local  firm). 

Alex  Publishing  Systems  Cerp. 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Systems  for  three  Horvitz  News¬ 
papers  dailies.  The  group’s  largest  pa¬ 
per,  the  35,000-circulation  Journal 
American,  Bellevue,  Wash.,  installed 
Enterprise  advertising  (dual  RS/6000 
CIO  servers  running  Sybase,  25  Pen¬ 
tium  PC  workstations)  and  classified 
pagination  (two  RS/6000  PowerPC 
workstations).  The  system  will  also  be 
used  for  order  entry  for  the  Kent  Valley 
Daily  News  and  three  area  weeklies. 

The  Peninsula  Daily  News,  Port  An¬ 
geles,  Wash.,  will  use  Atex-supplied 
DewarView  editorial,  ( 14  reporter/edi¬ 
tor  and  five  pagination  workstations). 


Atex  Enterprise  advertising,  interfaced 
to  classified  pagination,  and  Arche¬ 
type  InterSep  OPl  server. 

The  Maryville,  Tenn.,  Morning  Dai¬ 
ly  Times  also  gets  DewarView  editorial 
and  pagination  software  and  InterSep. 

A  $1.5  million  Enterprise  installa¬ 
tion  going  to  Greensheet,  publisher  of 
zoned  advertising  papers  in  Houston, 
Dallas  and  Austin,  consists  of  89  work¬ 
stations  (as  well  as  two  classified  pagi¬ 
nation  workstations),  56  of  which  go 
into  Houston,  with  the  balanced  split 
between  offices  in  the  two  other  cities. 

Freedom  System  Integrators 

Wichita 

Freedom  Series  ADvance  Sales  for 
DOS  at  the  Portage  Daily  Register,  for 
a  dial-up  wide-area  network  connect¬ 
ing  seven  Wisconsin  sites,  includes  a 
486  Novell  server,  10  workstations  and 
Freedom  Series  ADvance  Pro  classified 
pagination. 

Freedom  Series  Vanguard  Editorial 
systems  at  the  Rochester,  Ind.,  Sentinel 
and  Independence  (Kan.)  Daily  Re- 
porter  each  include  six  Vanguard  Edit 
licenses.  Freedom  Series  Live  Wire  and 
ESI  Filter  and  ESI  Taglt  with  QuarkX¬ 
Press  for  pagination. 

ESI  added  MycroLink  and  Mycro- 
Comp  Page  to  paginate  the  News  Vir¬ 
ginian,  Waynesboro,  News  Record, 
Gillette,  Wyo.,  Hungry  Horse  News, 
Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  and  the  Couri¬ 
er-Express,  Du  Boise,  Pa.  Mycro-Link 
moves  formatted  copy  from  old  Mycro- 
Tek  Mycro-Comp  terminals  to  Mac- 
based  WYSIWYG  display  within  Page. 

Also,  the  Morning  News,  Spring- 
dale,  Ark.,  replaced  its  Mycro-Comp 
1100  Plus  Controller  with  Series  4000 
servers,  and  the  Oswego,  N.Y.,  Palladi¬ 
um-Times  Mycro-Comp  was  interfaced 
to  Hewlett-Packard  PostScript  printers. 

Carnegie  Group 

Pittsburgh 

NameFinder  software  as  part  of  en¬ 
hanced  editorial  platforms  and  applica¬ 
tions  at  Reuters’  London-based  News 
Production  and  Delivery  Systems 
Group.  As  part  of  Reuters’  VAX/VMS- 
based  Editorial  Coding  Assistant  pro¬ 
ject,  NewsFinder  automatically  codes 
company  names  within  articles,  replac¬ 
ing  time-consuming,  error-prone  work 


by  a  separate  team  of  journalists  who 
manually  coded  stories  with  indexes 
for  company  names,  countries,  indus¬ 
tries  and  general  subject  matter. 

Reporters  transmit  completed  stories 
to  ECA,  which  reads  each  story  and  al¬ 
lows  Name  Finder  to  identify  all  men¬ 
tioned  companies  from  a  25,000-name 
Reuter  database  that  includes  abbrevi¬ 
ated  references,  nicknames  and  other 
variations.  NameFinder  then  passes 
each  story  and  associated  names  to  the 
Topic  Identification  System  for  general 
subject  matter,  industry  and  country 
coding.  TIS  is  based  on  technology  de¬ 
veloped  earlier  by  Reuters  and 
Carnegie  Group  and  subsequently  en¬ 
hanced  by  Reuters  to  identify  addition¬ 
al  subject  matter  codes  as  needed. 
When  all  codes  are  selected,  they  and 
the  stories  become  available  as  real¬ 
time  services  and  products  for  cus¬ 
tomer  routing  and  retrieval. 

Software  Consulting  Services 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

SCS/AdTrack  at  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  Sun-Sentinel,  where  version  7.5 
incorporates  job  management  for  mon¬ 
itoring  work  in  progress  and  assigning 
jobs  to  persons  or  groups.  Each  user 
has  a  unique  job  list  that  automatically 
sorts  jobs  by  deadline  according  to 
scheduling  system  information.  The 
deadline  database  also  accounts  for 
early  runs  and  proof  and  color  require¬ 
ments.  Using  as  many  as  60  tracking 
stations,  the  Sun-Sentinel  can  also 
track  ads  at  remote  stations. 

The  NewS'Press,  Fort  Myers,  Fla., 
also  bought  Ad/Track,  as  well  as  Lay¬ 
out-8000  ad  dummying  and  Report 
Writer  software.  The  Press-Citizen, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  ordered  SCS/Display 
Ad  Makeup. 

Daalinu  Data  Systems  Inc. 

Topsfield,  Mass. 

QuarkXPress  interfaces  to  Dewar 
System  IV  at  Vermont’s  Rutland  Herald 
and  Barre  Times-Argus,  using  Xtags 
software  to  transfer  formatted  text  files 
from  the  DOS-based  editorial  and 
classified  systems  to  Mac-based  XPress. 
Translation  tables  on  the  Macs  convert 
the  markup  and  composition  coding, 
including  commands  for  boxes  and  in¬ 
column  logos,  into  XPress  for  pagi¬ 
nation. 

An  Xtags  interface  at  the  Dunkirk, 
N.Y.,  Evening  Observer  converts  classi¬ 
fied  ads  from  a  CText  front  end  to 
equivalently  formatted  copy  in  XPress 
while  preserving  original  line  endings. 
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Mewsprint  News 


Massive  fires  have 
negligible  impact 
on  newsprint  supply 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

NEWSPRINT  PRODUCERS  seem  to 
have  been  little  more  than  singed  by 
Canada’s  near-record  forest  fires  —  a 
situation  so  bad  that,  with  about  300 
fires  still  burning,  an  official  could  re¬ 
port  in  late  July  that  things  had  “cooled 
down  considerably  in  about  the  last 
week-and-a-half.” 

The  magnitude  of  the  burn  also  was 
reflected  in  the  effort  to  combat  it. 
While  mobilization  of  400  Canadian 
firefighters  last  year  set  a  record,  Tom 
Johnson,  duty  officer  at  the  Canadian 
Interagency  Firefighter  Center  in  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Manitoba,  called  it  “an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  fire  season  we’ve 
had”  that  400  U.S.  firefighters  joined 
the  1,200  Canadians  marshalled  to  fight 


this  year’s  blazes,  which  were  largely  at¬ 
tributed  to  lightning  strikes. 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion  woodlands  director  Tony  Rother¬ 
ham  put  it  another  way:  the  first  six 
weeks’  destruction  equalled  that  of  an 
average  full  year  in  areas  where  the  fire 
was  fought,  and  was  about  double  the 
annual  average  for  remote  areas  where 
fires  are  monitored  but  ordinarily  al¬ 
lowed  to  burn. 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  crews  were  free 
to  lend  a  hand. 

“Essentially,  we  were  getting  their 
weather  and  they  were  getting  ours,” 
said  Johnson.  “We  got  hot  and  burnt 
pretty  good,  and  they  stayed  cool  and 
wet.” 

Late  May  and  early  June  made  it 


“about  the  busiest  spring  we’ve  had,”  he 
said,  adding  that  “we’re  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  fires  more  at  this  point .  .  .  than 
on  average  for  this  time  of  year.” 

Beginning  in  late  May,  hot,  dry  air 
spread  slowly  east.  With  many  fires 
burning  simultaneously  in  several 
provinces,  “one  or  two  get  away,”  said 
Johnson.  “As  that  accumulates,  your  re¬ 
sources  draw  down  rapidly,  and  so  you 
end  up  with  a  small  number  of  active 
large  fires  drawing  down  most  of  your 
resources.” 

While  one  or  two  provinces  will  usu¬ 
ally  have  fires  at  any  given  time,  he 
continued,  “this  year  we  ended  up  with 
about  five  of  them  with  major  fires 
burning  at  once.” 

With  most  of  the  damage  already 
done  and  U.S.  teams  sent  home,  John¬ 


son  said  12  million  acres  had  burned  by 
late  July.  Approximately  half  the  total 
was  in  areas  not  deemed  critical  and 
was  allowed  to  burn,  with  officials  ready 
to  respond  if  fires  approached  any  of 
the  few  settlements,  mills  or  other  sites 
needing  protection. 

That  hands-off  policy  in  the  far 
north  is  standard  practice  in  any  year, 
according  to  Johnson.  Noting  that  the 
fires  have  been  a  natural  occurance 
since  the  Wisconsin  glacier  began  re¬ 
ceding  15,000  years  ago,  he  remarked, 
“What’s  another  year?” 

While  smaller  fires  were  flaring  in 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  provinces, 
seasonal  temperatures  and  rain  were  re¬ 
turning.  Nevertheless,  Johnson  cau¬ 
tioned  that  the  monthlong  “historic  fire 


season”  had  just  begun. 

In  terms  of  economic  significance, 
the  hardest  hit  were  Saskatchewan 
(where  almost  three-quarters  of  the 
acres  burned  are  logged)  and  Alberta. 
The  CPPA  reported  that  while 
Saskatchewan  produces  no  newsprint, 
fires  there  hurt  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  bad¬ 
ly.  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
about  300,000  acres  of  its  licensed 
woodlands  were  consumed  by  late  June. 

The  pulp  supply  to  Alberta 
Newsprint  Co.’s  Whitecourt  mill  was 
unaffected. 

“We’ve  been  fortunate  this  year,”  said 
Greg  Branton,  the  company’s  forestry 
supervisor.  He  noted  but  one  small  fire 
of  about  25  acres.  The  company’s  only 
loss,  he  said,  was  “a  few  nights’  sleep 
worrying  about  it”  in  late  spring. 

Because  the  fires  were  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  the  CPPA’s  Rotherham  said  he 
thought  they  would  have  little  impact 
on  most  forest  products  companies, 
which  anticipate  fire  losses  when  deter¬ 
mining  their  allowable  cut. 

Peter  Jack,  a  sales  staffer  at  Spruce 
Falls  Inc.,  which  operates  a  newsprint 
mill  at  Kapuskasing,  in  northern  On¬ 
tario,  reported  “no  material  effect”  on 
the  fiber  supply  from  the  “couple  of 
small  fires”  that  were  soon  extin¬ 
guished. 

Montreal-based  Avenor  Inc.  saw  no 
“significant  impact”  from  fires  on  its  ex¬ 
tensive  lands  in  Ontario.  A  spokesman 
said  the  company  was  in  good  shape, 
given  its  size,  volume  of  consumption 
and  use  of  recycled  fiber.  “It  would  take 
one  hell  of  a  fire  to  cause  some  prob¬ 
lems,”  he  remarked. 

Rainy  River  Forest  Products  Inc., 
which  has  a  mill  in  Kenora,  Ont.,  did 
not  supply  information.  Newsprint  gi¬ 
ant  Abitibi-Price  Inc.,  which  operates 
mills  in  five  provinces,  including  one  in 
Manitoba,  did  not  return  calls. 

Newsprint  demand 
still  dropping 

U.S.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS’  demand 
for  newsprint  continues  to  fall  in  the 
face  of  rising  prices.  Revised  May  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  show  consumption  was  down 
5.9%  from  a  year  earlier.  Preliminary 
figures  for  June  show  a  7%  decline. 


With  most  of  the  damage  already  done  and  U.S. 
teams  sent  home,  Johnson  said  12  million  acres 
had  burned  by  late  July. 
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Publishers’  rrewsprint  inventories  in¬ 
creased  from  winter  levels  that  were 
slightly  lower  than  the  year  before  to 
appreciably  higher  levels  in  spring.  The 
NAA  reported  publishers’  end-of- 
month  stocks  were  up  7%  in  May  and  a 
projected  9.2%  in  June,  compared  with 
the  same  months  last  year.  Publishers 
held  a  40-day  supply  in  May  and  an  es¬ 
timated  41-day  supply  in  June. 

At  the  same  time,  North  American 
mills  have  reversed  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  declines  in  comparison  with  last 
year’s  levels.  By  the  end  of  June,  pro¬ 
duction  finally  surpassed  the  June  1994 
level  by  1%,  according  to  the  American 
Forest  &  Paper  Association.  June  pro¬ 
duction  was  2.2%  higher  at  U.S.  mills 
(which  operated  at  97.4%  of  rated  ca¬ 
pacity),  but  only  0.2%  higher  at  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  (where  operating  rates  have 
dipped  from  100%  to  97%). 

New  recycling 
mills  on  hold 

THE  HANDFUL  OF  proposed 
newsprint  recycling  mills  announced  in 
recent  years  have  yet  to  become  pro¬ 
jects.  The  waste  paper  buyer  at  one  pa- 
permaker  contemplating  a  new  recy¬ 
cling  mill  said  many  projects  were  put 
on  hold  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
waste  fiber  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Ponderosa  Fibres  of  America’s  long- 
planned  newspaper  deinking-recycling 
mill  for  New  York’s  Bronx  borough 
never  got  off  the  ground.  “That  project 
has  been  postponed  indefinitely,”  said 
a  Ponderosa  spokeswoman. 

Out  west,  a  partnership  of  German 
and  Canadian  papermakers  has  yet  to 
be  realized.  Haindl  and  Vancouver- 
based  MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  were 
granted  permits  last  year  to  erect  and 
operate  a  mill  West  Sacramento,  Calif. 

But  MacMillan  Bloedel  public  affairs 
vice  president  Alan  Stubbs  em¬ 
phasized  that  his  company  has 
never  committed  to  the  $1 
billion  project. 

Stubbs  said  MacMillan  Bloedel  can¬ 
not  proceed  until  the  city  builds  the 
sewage  treatment  plant  near  the  site 
through  which  the  mill’s  effluent  would 
pass.  The  hangup  is  review  of  environ¬ 
mental  impact.  He  said  a  draft  report 
on  the  matter  submitted  in  mid-July  was 
to  have  a  public  hearing  last  week  . 

But  because  it  is  “a  fairly  lengthy 
process  in  California,”  said  Stubbs,  “we 
wouldn’t  expect  that  to  be  concluded 
much  before  the  end  of  the  year.  As¬ 


suming  that  it’s  approved,  then  the 
company  will  consider  whether  it’s  a 
project  we  want  to  undertake.” 

A  green  light  from  regulators,  howev¬ 
er,  will  not  guarantee  more  recycled 
newsprint. 

“So  far,  the  return  on  investment 
hasn’t  looked  that  promising,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  The  company’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  has  yet  to  review  the  project,  he 
said,  adding  that  it  will  probably  not  be 
formally  considered  before  early  1996. 

Evergreen  Paper  Co.  has  proposed 
recycled  newsprint  mills  east  and  west. 
After  scouting  New  England  for  a  site 
and  financial  incentives  for  a  billion- 
dollar  mill,  the  company  selected  prop¬ 
erty  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  Evergreen 
founder  and  president  Ronald  Morgan 
did  not  return  calls  for  comment. 

Evergreen  already  had  plans  for  a 
mill  adjacent  to  electrical  power  and 
waste  treatment  plants  in  Red  Rock, 
Ariz.  Among  other  potential  investors, 
Morgan  brought  his  proposal  for  a 
recycling  mill  to  Vancouver-based 
Fletcher  Challenge  Canada  Ltd. 
“There  has  been  a  relationship,”  said 
Tom  Pitts,  president  of  Fletcher  Chal¬ 
lenge  Paper  Co.,  San  Francisco,  who 
added  that  he  could  not  be  certain  of 
its  future  or  the  fate  of  the  project. 

In  Vancouver,  FCCL  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  executives  and  communications 
managers  were  unavailable  for  com¬ 
ment.  Though  noting  FCCL  “ended 
up  making  certain  commitments,”  to 
Morgan’s  planned  mill  for  Red  Rock, 
Pitts  would  not  define  their  nature, 
saying  only  that  he  believed  they  “gave 
us  a  preferential  position”  and  that 
some  “consideration”  was  provided  for 
Morgan  to  pursue  the  project. 

In  the  Midwest,  Manistique  Papers 
Inc.  was  examining  the  feasibility  of  sit¬ 
ing  a  newsprint  recycling  mill  in  Ohio. 
“It’s  very  much  in  limbo  now,”  said 
Manistique  general  manager  Leif  Chris¬ 
tiansen.  He  said  that  after  completing 
various  inspections,  no  site  was  select¬ 
ed.  He  would  not  specify  the  proposed 
mill’s  cost  or  capacity,  but  called  the  in¬ 
vestment  required  to  build  a  cost-effi¬ 
cient  mill  “gargantuan.” 

Manistique  operates  a  groundwood 
speciality  paper  mill  on  Michigan’s  Up¬ 
per  Peninsula  that  consumes  almost 
500  tons  of  old  magazines  per  day. 

To  “respond  to  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  recycled  fiber  by  paper  mills 
in  the  Upper  Midwest,”  Tacoma-based 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.  announced  it  ac¬ 
quired  Midland  Recycling  in  Omaha. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


Knoxville  recycles 

THE  KNOXVILLE  NEWS  Sentinel 
joined  Atlanta-based  Southeast  Recy¬ 
cling  Corp.  to  recycle  newspapers. 

Recycling  bins  will  be  placed  at  200 
Knoxville-area  locations.  Revenues  are 
earmarked  for  local  nonprofit  groups. 

“This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
News  Sentinel  to  address  the  issue  of 
newspaper  recycling  and  . . .  help  divert 
newspapers  out  of  the  solid  waste 
stream  and  away  from  our  landfills,”  said 
general  manager  Bruce  Hartmann. 

Southeast  Recycling  found  that 
about  700  tons  of  newspaper  are  recy¬ 
cled  monthly  in  Knoxville,  out  of  nearly 
2,000  tons  that  hit  the  streets,  a  rate  of 
about  35%.  It  predicts  the  city  can  recy¬ 
cle  60%-65%  of  its  old  newspapers  with 
the  proper  collection  system  and  pro¬ 
motion. 

Newspaper  recycling 
week  begins 

THROUGH  NEXT  SATURDAY,  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  is 
sponsoring  National  Newspaper  Recy¬ 
cling  Week  to  recognize  the  recycling 
efforts  of  70%  of  Americans  and  to  ed¬ 
ucate  young  readers. 

To  highlight  its  national  awareness 
campaign,  the  NAA  points  out  that 
U.S.  recovery  and  recycling  of  old  news¬ 
papers  doubled  in  10  years,  reaching  7.6 
million  tons  in  1994.  Ranking  higher 
than  either  glass  and  plastics,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  recycling  newspapers  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  80%  who  recycle 
aluminum. 

According  to  the  NAA,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  adults  with  children  in 
their  homes  said  that  their  children 
bring  recycling  news  home  from  school, 
and  almost  a  fourth  of  them  hear  re¬ 
quests  from  their  children  to  buy  prod¬ 
ucts  with  recycled  content. 

North  American  newspapers  will 
publish  this  week  a  full-color,  eight- 
page  insert  on  newspaper  recycling 
called  “Old  News  is  Good  News.”  The 
tabloid  includes  questions  and  answers 
about  recycling,  environmental  news 
and  family  activities  for  young  readers. 
It  also  offers  an  opportunity  for  news¬ 
papers  to  include  localized  information 
on  recycling  programs. 

Also,  NAA’s  in-class  back-to-school 
campaign  slated  for  next  month  will 
promote  newspaper  recycling  through 
the  Newspaper  In  Education  program 
in  67,000  U.S.  schools. 
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Flat  panel 
newspaper 
falls  flat 

Knight'Ridder  shuts  down  its 
Information  Design  Lab  in  Boulder 


By  William  Webb 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  INC.  has  scratch¬ 
ed  its  investment  in  the  interactive, 
flat-panel  newspaper. 

The  Information  Design  Laboratory 
in  Boulder,  Colo.,  headed  by  online 
veteran  Roger  Fidler,  closed  July  31. 
The  lab  had  been  reduced  to  a  staff  of 
three,  including  Fidler  —  down  from 
nine  full-time  staff  at  the  end  of  1994. 

Since  its  inception  three  years  ago, 
the  Design  Lab  had  focused  on  hand¬ 
held,  flat-panel  technology,  which,  de¬ 
spite  the  emergence  of  Apple’s  Newton 
and  other  Personal  Digital  Assistant 
devices,  remains  tantalizingly  out  of 
reach  for  consumers. 

In  the  face  of  the  unpromising  out¬ 


look,  Fidler  stuck  to  his  guns  and  pre¬ 
dicted  “first  generation”  digital  tablets 
within  two  years. 

“It’s  always  easy  to  say,  ‘Well,  it’s  just 
around  the  corner,  and  of  course  that 
corner  is  a  little  further  away  than  any 
of  us  expect,”  Fidler  admitted. 

He  added  that  the  lab  laid  ground¬ 
work  for  Internet-based  services  by  de¬ 
veloping  “how  information  is  packaged 
and  organized  and  made  easy  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  access”  online. 

Knight-Ridder  CFO  Tony  Ridder 
stated,  “Fven  though  we  have  decided 
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to  concentrate  our  resources  on  Inter¬ 
net  and  online  publishing  at  all  of  our 
newspapers,  as  well  as  other  efforts 
through  the  New  Media  Center  in  San 
Jose,  we  will  remain  open  to  flat-panel 
publishing  opportunities  in  the  future.” 

The  decision  to  close  the  lab  had 
been  brewing  since  Knight-Ridder 
made  Robert  Ingle  vice  president  of 
New  Media  and  transferred  three 
staffers  from  Boulder  to  San  Jose  earli¬ 
er  this  year. 

Clearly,  Knight-Ridder  shortened  its 
sights  for  online  technology  after  some 
success  with  its  Mercury  Center,  and 
Chris  Jennewein  of  the  Merc  Center 
was  tapped  to  be  Ingle’s  second,  as 
general  manager  of  New  Media. 

Lee  Ann  Schlatter,  director  of  cor¬ 


porate  communications  for  Knight- 
Ridder,  would  not  say  how  much  mon¬ 
ey  the  company  has  spent  on  the  Boul¬ 
der  Design  Lab  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  company’s  losses  on  videotex  ven¬ 
tures  date  back  to  the  1970s. 

Now  there’s  an  emphasis  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  line,  Schlatter  agreed.  “Part  of  the 
reason  is  that  we  think  the  technolo¬ 
gies  are  now  there,”  she  said. 

As  for  the  Boulder  lab,  “the  revenue 
opportunities  were  still  further  out 
than  we  hoped  they  might  be  at  this 
time,”  Schlatter  said. 


The  new  focus  at  Knight-Ridder:  “To 
get  as  many  of  our  newspapers  as  possi¬ 
ble  online,”  Schlatter  said. 

As  for  Fidler,  he  will  stay  in  Boulder 
and  will  join  the  University  of  Col¬ 
orado’s  School  of  journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  as  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor.  In  addition  to  teaching,  he  will 
help  establish  and  develop  a  media  lab 
at  CU.  He  has  also  agreed  to  work  with 
Knight-Ridder  as  a  consultant. 

He  characterized  the  closure  as  a 
“mutually  agreed  upon”  decision  that 
came  about  at  his  own  suggestion. 

Last  year,  the  lab  worked  on  devel¬ 
oping  a  BBS-  or  Internet-based  elec¬ 
tronic  edition  of  the  Journal  of  Com' 
merce,  but  the  sale  of  Knight-Ridder’s 
Journal  to  the  Economist  at  the  end  of 
1994  cut  that  effort  short. 

Fidler  joined  Knight-Ridder  in  1974 
as  graphics  editor  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  From  1979  to  1983,  he  helped 
develop  Viewtron  —  an  early,  unsuc¬ 
cessful  videotex  venture.  From  1984  to 
1988,  he  conceived  of  and  eventually 
directed  the  Knight-Ridder  Graphics 
Network,  the  first  such  network  for 
newspapers.  He  is  also  the  founder  and 
former  president  of  PressLink,  which 
became  the  first  commercial  online 
service  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

After  21  years  with  Knight-Ridder 
and  many  years  pioneering  applied 
technology,  Fidler  said,  “I’m  still  a 
journalist  at  heart.” 

And  he  hasn’t  given  up,  yet. 

CFDA  database 

NEED  TO  KNOW  how  much  federal 
money  was  allotted  this  year  to  AIDs 
research  and  you’re  on  deadline? 

Federal  Money  Retriever  for  Win¬ 
dows  offers  an  indexed,  database  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic 
Assistance  (CFDA). 

The  database  can  be  searched  by 
agency,  beneficiary  and  subject.  Cross- 
referencing  at  every  search  step  allows 
for  user-defined  lists  of  CFDA  titles. 

The  program  is  distributed  by  IDI 
Magic  Valley  of  Twin  Falls,  ID,  and  was 
originally  written  for  grant  writers  and 
federal  money  seekers. 

It  costs  $195  and  runs  on  IBM  PCs 
and  compatibles  with  486  or  Pentium 
models  recommended. 


As  for  the  Boulder  lab,  “the  revenue  opportunities 
were  still  further  out  than  we  hoped  they  might  be 
at  this  time,”  Schlatter  said. 
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Trio  of  cartoonists 
offer  fresh  content 

But  many  daily  newspaper  editors  who  say  they  want 
fresh  content  are  not  buying  their  work.  How  corned 


by  David  As  tor 

SOME  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  editors 
complain  that  many  political  cartoon¬ 
ists  have  similar  drawing  styles  and 
content. 

These  editors  talk  about  “Oliphant 
clones”  and  “MacNelly  clones."  They 
also  talk  about  seeing  dozens  of  car¬ 
toons  about  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial,  the 
Whitewater  scandal,  or  whatever  else  is 
in  the  news  at  the  moment. 

But  the  profession  does  boast  a 
number  of  very  original  artists,  three  of 
whom  were  panelists  at  the  recent  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Editorial  Car¬ 
toonists  (AAEC)  convention  in  Balti¬ 
more. 

“These  people  are  doing  something 
different,  and  their  work  is  absolutely 
terrific,”  said  session  moderator  Tom 
Toles,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Bu//a- 
lo  Neu/s  and  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
cartoonist  who  has  a  pretty  original 


Ted  Rail 


style  himself. 

The  panelists  were  Nina  Paley,  Dan 
Perkins  and  Ted  Rail  —  all  of  whom 
create  seriocomic  cartoons  that  have 
been  purchased  by  scores  of  daily 
newspaper  editors  thrilled  to  finally  see 
individualistic  work.  Not! 

In  fact,  the  three  artists  have  hardly 
been  embraced  by  the  daily  newspaper 
world.  Rail  is  syndicated  by  Chronicle 
Features  to  a  number  of  dailies,  but  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  land 
a  full-time  staff  position  on  a  paper. 
Perkins,  who  does  “This  Modern 
World”  under  the  name  of  Tom  Tomor¬ 
row,  has  a  few  daily  clients  but  sells 
mostly  to  a  lot  of  alternative  weeklies. 
And  Paley  earns  only  $200  a  month 
self-syndicating  the  “Nina’s  Adven¬ 
tures”  comic,  which  often  features  po¬ 
litical  and  social  commentary,  to  a 
handful  of  mostly  small  publications. 

“I  do  freelance  illustrations  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,”  she  said. 

So  what’s  with  the  daily  newspaper 
editors  pining  for  originality?  Well, 
perhaps  they  (or  their  publishers)  find 
these  three  cartoonists  a  little  too 
pointed  and  progressive  for  their  tastes. 

“The  concept  of  liberal  bias  in  the 
media  is  such  nonsense,”  Perkins  told 
the  AAEC  audience.  “It’s  repeated  so 
often  and  so  loudly,  it’s  become  part  of 
the  common  belief.  Newspapers  are 
corporate-owned  publications  —  and 
they  reflect  that.” 

Indeed,  one  reason  why  Paley, 
Perkins  and  Rail  haven’t  had  more  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  so-called  mainstream  press 
is  that  they  tend  to  avoid  predictable 
cartoons  about  President  Clinton  and 
other  politicians  and  topics  that  are 
currently  “hot.”  Instead,  they  often  talk 
about  more  perennial  matters  that  cor¬ 
porate-owned  publications  may  not 
like  to  see  talked  about. 


“I  try  to  get  below  superficial  issues 
of  politics,”  said  Paley.  “I  look  at 
racism,  gender  discrimination,  and 
class  [divisions]  —  things  that  have 
been  going  on  for  decades.  It  doesn’t 
matter  what  politician  is  in  office.  I  do 
a  lot  of  cartoons  about  capitalism  it¬ 
self.” 

Perkins  added,  “There  are  too  many 
cartoons  about  Judge  Lance  Ito,  and 
too  few  with  societal  analysis.” 

Rail  also  does  many  cartoons  on 
generational  inequities.  While  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  this  issue  can  be 
“somewhat  of  a  distraction”  from  class 
inequities,  he  said  many  Americans 
under  the  age  of  35  are  “lucky  to  even 
be  paying  their  bills”  in  today’s  econo¬ 
my. 

“This  is  a  topic  many  people  don’t 
want  to  address,”  commented  Rail. 
“There  is  no  political  figure  out  there 
trying  to  address  the  needs  of  younger 
Americans.” 

Rail,  who  is  in  his  early  30s,  works 
80  to  100  hours  a  week  to  pay  his  bills. 
He  has  a  day  job,  and  then  does  his  ed¬ 
itorial  cartoons  as  well  as  freelance  il¬ 
lustrations  when  he’s  not  in  the  office. 

This  backbreaking  schedule  is  “good 
for  my  work,”  Rail  said  wryly.  “It  keeps 
me  angry,  tired  and  irritable.” 

But  Rail  (profiled  in  E&P,  Dec.  18, 
1993,  p.  42)  would  much  rather  be  a 
staff  editorial  cartoonist  on  a  daily 
newspaper  —  and  not  just  for  the  full¬ 
time  cartooning  salary.  “I  would  love  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 


Dan  Perkins 
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Part  of  a  “'Nina’s  Adventures”  cartoon  in  which  a  peeing-in-a-restaurant  theme  is 
used  to  criticize  smoking  in  public  places.  ©  1994  Nina  Paley 


local  issues,”  he  said. 

Perkins  (profiled  in  E&P,  Aug.  14, 
1993,  p.  28)  observed  that  staff  editori¬ 
al  cartooning  jobs  indirectly  help  sub¬ 
sidize  the  very  low  rates  dailies  pay  for 
syndicated  cartoons.  He  noted  that 
most  cartoonists  couldn’t  survive  on 
their  syndication  earnings  without  also 
having  the  income  from  a  full-time  po¬ 
sition  on  a  paper. 

“1  make  more  from  [alternative] 
weeklies  than  1  do  from  dailies,” 
Perkins  stated. 

Many  alternative  weeklies  run  car¬ 
toons  quite  large,  which  is  conducive 
to  the  multipanel  formats  Rail,  Perkins 
and  Paley  tend  to  use. 

“For  me,  there’s  something  very  nice 
about  the  four-to-six  panel  format,” 
said  Rail.  “You  get  to  introduce  an  is¬ 
sue,  explore  it  in  detail,  and  hopefully 
deliver  at  the  end.  With  a  single  panel, 
you  have  to  cover  issues  everyone 
knows  about  anyway,  so  why  do  it?” 

But  can  editorial  cartoons,  multi¬ 
panel  or  otherwise,  change  the  minds 
of  readers  and  leaders? 

Perkins  said  he  hopes  his  cartoons 
have  some  impact,  but  added  that  he 
has  come  to  realize  that  “I’m  not  going 
to  save  the  world.” 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  Newsweek' 
sponsored  session,  Perkins  added, 
“The  most  all  of  us  in  this  room  can  do 
is  counter  two  minutes  of  Rush  Lim- 
baugh.” 

‘Captain  Canuck^  is 
star  of  a  story  strip 

A  CONTINUITY  COMIC  called 
“Captain  Canuck”  is  being  syndicated. 

Singer  Media  of  San  Clemente, 
Calif.,  will  offer  the  strip  to  U.S.  and 
foreign  newspapers,  and  Richard 
Comely  will  self-syndicate  it  to  Cana¬ 


dian  papers  via  his  Semple  Comics 
operation. 

“Captain  Canuck”  follows  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  millionaire  Darren  Oak  as 
he  sets  out  to  expose  his  older  brother 
and  the  conspiracy  this  brother  heads 
to  take  over  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment. 

Comely,  who  introduced  “Captain 
Canuck”  in  a  comic  book  format  back 
in  1975,  reported  that  the  Canadian 
postal  service  is  scheduled  to  release  a 
stamp  featuring  the  character  this 
October. 

Also  in  the  works  are  a  “Captain 
Canuck”  CD  ROM,  toys,  anti-drug 
posters,  and  more. 

Clients  of  the  story  strip  include  the 
Ottatva  Citizen,  Guelph  Mercury,  and 
a  number  of  other  papers. 

Comely  —  who  also  does  the 
“Trumpet”  and  “Wabbits”  comics  —  is 
based  at  725  Coronation  Blvd.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ontario  NIR  7S9. 

Sheehy’s  new  book 
turned  into  column 

A  YEARLONG  WEEKLY  column 
adapted  from  the  new  book  by  Pas¬ 
sages  author  Gail  Sheehy  is  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  best-selling  New  Passages: 


Mapping  Your  Life  Across  Time  (Ran¬ 
dom  House)  comes  19  years  after  Pas¬ 
sages,  which  sold  more  than  6  million 
copies. 

In  her  sequel,  Sheehy  talks  about 
how  the  “stages  of  adulthood”  have 
shifted  —  with  more  people  living  at 
home  in  their  30s,  having  babies  in 
their  40s,  being  forced  into  early  retire¬ 
ment  in  their  50s,  entering  college  in 
their  60s,  enjoying  sex  in  their  70s,  and 
running  marathons  in  their  80s. 

“There  is  no  longer  a  standard  life 
cycle,”  she  wrote  in  one  column.  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  increasingly  able  to  customize 
their  life  cycles.” 

Sheehy  is  the  author  of  11  books,  a 
political  journalist,  and  a  contributing 
editor  to  Vanity  Fair  magazine. 

Motorcycle  column 
is  being  syndicated 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  on  motorcy¬ 
cling  has  been  introduced  by  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

“Full  Throttle”  includes  vehicle  re¬ 
views,  rider  trends,  interviews  with 
professional  and  celebrity  racers,  and 
information  about  travel  destinations. 

The  feature  is  by  C.J.  Mangen,  a 
journalist  for  15  years  and  motorcyclist 
for  20.  He  began  writing  about  motor¬ 
cycles  for  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
in  1994  —  seven  years  after  joining  the 
paper’s  copy  desk. 

Mangen,  who  has  also  worked  for 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  graduated 
cum  laude  in  1984  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 

KRT  is  syndicating 
weekly  food  feature 

A  WEEKLY  FOOD  column  is  being 
offered  by  the  Knight-Ridder/Tribune 
News  Service  (KRT). 

Phil  Lempert  discusses  new  food 


Darren  Oak  gets  a  warning  from  his  deaf  son  in  “Captain  Canuck.’ 
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products,  helps  supermarket  shoppers 
find  the  best  buys,  and  more. 

Lempert  is  a  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  “Good  Eating”  sec¬ 
tion,  and  will  soon  be  featured  on  the 
televised  version  of  “Good  Eating” 
produced  by  Chicagoland  Cable.  He 
also  hosts  a  weekly  chat  session  on 
Chicago  Online. 

And  Lempert  has  appeared  on  na¬ 
tional  TV  programs  such  as  Today  and 
Good  Morning  America. 

KRT  is  marketed  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

Interactive  TV  info 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  is  of¬ 
fering  “TV  Week  Interactive,”  a  new 
television  programming  guide  for  news¬ 
papers’  electronic  applications. 

The  service  provides  TV  listing  in¬ 
formation  and  notifies  users  through 
customized  search  functions  when  par¬ 
ticular  shows,  movies,  actors,  etc.  will 
be  on  the  air. 

“TV  Week  Interactive”  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  via  the  Internet,  a  newspaper’s 
bulletin  board  or  an  online  service. 
Each  week,  subscribers  can  download 
two  weeks  of  TV  programming  infor¬ 
mation,  editorial  features  and  photos. 

The  first  customer  is  the  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 

TV  package  for  fall 

THE  “FALL  TV  Preview  Package” 
from  TVData  will  be  available  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  18. 

Included  are  17  articles,  34  capsule 
reviews  of  new  shows  and  more  than 
70  photos.  The  package  covers  net¬ 
work  television,  cable,  PBS,  sports, 
daytime  TV  and  syndication. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  page  devoted 
to  children’s  TV  programming  and  a 
grid  showing  the  networks’  fall  sched¬ 
ules  at  a  glance. 

The  U.S.  package  is  complemented 
by  two  additional  pages  created  for  the 
Canadian  market. 

‘Process’  turns  one 

A  SELF-SYNDICATED  daily  humor 
comic  about  a  female  cat  in  an 
African-American  beauty  salon  has 


reached  its  first  anniversary. 

“Process,”  whose  clients  include  the 
Burlington  County  (N.J.)  Times,  is  by 
former  United  Media  staffer  and  cur¬ 
rent  editorial/advertising  illustrator 
Crystal  Davenport. 

She  can  be  reached  at  1-800-357- 
1401. 

The  latest  in  books 

THREE  BOOKS  BY  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  creators  have  been 
published. 

One  of  them  is  And  Say  Hi  to  Joyce: 
America’s  First  Gay  Column  Comes 
Out  (Doubleday)  by  Deb  Price  of  the 
Detroit  News  and  LATS  and  her  part¬ 
ner,  journalist  Joyce  Murdoch. 

Another  is  Beyond  Blame:  How  We 
Can  Succeed  by  Breaking  the  Depen' 
dency  Barrier  (Free  Press)  by  conserva¬ 
tive  African-American  columnist  Arm¬ 
strong  Williams. 

And  the  third  is  Paper  Cuts:  The 
American  Political  Scene  from  Bush  to 
Newt  (Ivan  R.  Dee)  by  Boston  Globe 
editorial  cartoonist  Dan  Wasserman. 

Comic  creator  dies 

CARTOONIST  RICHARD  YAGER 
has  died  in  Illinois  at  the  age  of  85. 

He  drew  “Grin  and  Bear  It”  and 
“Buck  Rogers  in  the  25th  Century,” 
and  also  created  “Little  Orvy.” 

Inspirational  feature 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Contemplat¬ 
ing  Life”  is  being  syndicated. 

Allen  Smith  described  his  year-old 
feature  as  “an  inspirational/philosoph¬ 
ical  column  that  focuses  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  daily  life.”  It  often  discusses 


Allen  Smith 


the  power  of  positive  thinking. 

The  57-year-old  Indiana  native  is  an 
author  and  economics  professor  who 
previously  wrote  “The  Economy”  col¬ 
umn  for  30  newspapers.  “Contemplat¬ 
ing  Life”  runs  in  32  papers  in  18  states. 

Smith  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  974, 
Charleston,  Ill.  61920. 

Home  safety  pieces 

ARTICLES  CONTAINING  HOME 
security  and  safety  tips  are  being  of¬ 
fered  by  Green  Grass  Syndicated  Fea¬ 
tures. 

The  pieces  are  by  Barry  May,  who 
works  as  a  home  security  professional, 
teaches  physical  security  and 
burglar/fire  alarm  principles  to  crimi¬ 
nal  justice  students,  and  writes  a 
monthly  column  for  Security  News. 

At  the  end  of  each  article.  May  in¬ 
vites  readers  to  contact  him  via  letters 
or  e-mail  messages. 

Green  Grass  is  based  at  2972  115th 
St.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43611-2838. 
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Sale 
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in  Southam  Inc.,  the  big  Canadian 
chain,  and  Australia-based  John  Fair¬ 
fax  Holdings  Ltd.  —  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  4.8  million,  Hollinger  said. 

Like  Thomson,  Hollinger  through 
the  1980s  grew  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  with  the  purchases  of  mostly 
family-owned  monopoly  dailies  in 
small  towns.  And  like  Thomson, 
Hollinger’s  APC  subsidiary  has  recent¬ 
ly  sold  off  a  number  of  the  papers. 

But  the  purchase  of  the  Thomson 
papers  will  increase  Hollinger’s  profile 
in  Canada,  says  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  David  Radler. 

“Because  Canada  is  a  smaller  market 
than  the  U.S.,  there  has  been  less  op¬ 
portunity  to  expand  our  newspaper  as¬ 
sets  as  fast  as  we  have  in  the  U.S.  This 
acquisition  will  increase  Hollinger’s 
Canadian  wholly-owned  newspaper 
base  to  24  dailies  and  16  non-dailies, 
having  total  paid  circulation  of  approx¬ 
imately  581,000,”  he  said. 

The  Ontario  daily  newspapers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sale,  which  is  expected  to 
close  Sept.  30,  are  the  following:  The 
11,721-circulation  Barrie  Examiner; 
18,670-circulation  Belleville  Intelli¬ 
gencer;  10,070-circulation  Cambridge 
Reporter;  16,655-circulation  Guelph 
Mercury;  and  8,066-circulation  Lind¬ 
say  Post.  Also,  the  20,033-circulation 
Niagara  Falls  Review;  10,139-circula¬ 
tion  Orillia  Packet  &  Times;  7,690-cir¬ 
culation  Pembroke  Observer;  25,643- 
circulation  Peterborough  Examiner; 
and  17,760-circulation  Welland  Tri¬ 
bune.  All  are  evening  papers,  except 
for  the  Welland  Tribune,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  mornings.  Also  included  in  the 
sale  are  six  non-daily  papers  in  the 
Ontario  communities  of  Collingwood, 
Dunnville,  Hanover,  Midland,  Or¬ 
angeville  and  Trenton. 

Thomson’s  only  two  Saskatchewan 
dailies  —  the  10,261-circulation 
evening  Moose  Jaw  Times  Herald  and 
the  10,036-circulation  evening  Prince 
Albert  Herald  —  are  included  in  the 
sale  along  with  a  non-daily  paper  in 
Swift  Current. 

McClatchy  dividend 

SACRAMENTO-BASED  McClatchy 
Newspapers  Inc.  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  cash  dividend  of  9.5yper 
share,  payable  Oct.  2  to  stockholders  of 
record  on  Sept.  11,  1995. 


Legal 
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and  the  rest  is  ugly  history  for  both  the 
press  and  the  LAPD.” 

Before  Bosco  was  called  to  the  stand 
Aug.  1,  Halina  F.  Osinski,  one  of  his 
two  hastily  retained  lawyers,  declared 
in  court  that  her  client  would  testify 
“only  to  published  information  —  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  article,  which 
was  a  fair  representation  of  what  was 
told  to  him.” 

She  vowed  that  Bosco  would  seek 
shield  law  protection  for  any  questions 
going  beyond  what  he  wrote  in  the 
Penthouse  piece.  Bosco  did  just  that, 
respectfully,  but  firmly  declined  on 
cross  examination  by  Deputy  District 
Attorney  Hank  Goldberg  to  divulge 
the  name  of  the  leaking  officer  while 
insisting  that  what  he  wrote  regarding 
the  leaks  was  totally  accurate. 

There  was  one  sharp  exchange, 
however,  when  Goldberg  asked  Bosco 
about  the  “accuracy”  of  his  statement  | 
that  the  Simpson  trial  had  produced 
enough  leaks  “to  sink  Camp  O.J.  if  it 
were  on  a  barge.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  literally  or  is 
that  just  an  opinion?”  Goldberg  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Do  you  not  agree  with  that?  Mr. 
Goldberg,”  Bosco  retorted. 

“No,  I  don’t,”  Goldberg  shot  back. 

Goldberg,  who  had  opposed  calling 
Bosco  to  the  stand  in  the  first  place, 
previously  had  argued  that  the  alleged 
leaks  are  not  relevant  to  the  trial  and 
would  be  germane  only  if  they  came 
from  someone  involved  in  the  scientif¬ 
ic  investigation  of  the  murders.  If  a  po¬ 
lice  officer  was  the  source  of  the  leaks, 
his  or  her  information  “would  only  be 
second  hand,”  Goldberg  insisted.  “We 
would  have  a  hearsay  problem  that 
would  be  insurmountable,”  he  added. 

Shapiro  kept  his  word  to  the  court 
and  Bosco  that  he  would  not  press  the 
author  to  identify  the  blood  test 
source.  He  merely  asked  Bosco  if  he 
wrote  the  Penthouse  piece  and  received 
a  yes  answer. 

His  only  purpose  in  questioning 
Bosco,  the  lawyer  explained,  was  to 
demonstrate  to  the  jury  that  prior  to 
DNA  analysis,  “information  or  disin¬ 
formation  was  given  to  Bosco  by  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De¬ 
partment.” 

The  defense,  however,  offered  no 
such  privilege  to  Savage. 

But  neither  Savage  nor  Bosco  were 
home  free,  judge  Ito  said  he  would  take 


under  advisement  the  defense  motions 
to  call  both  to  the  stand  before  the 
jury. 

Earlier,  Ito,  commenting  on  the  legal 
impact  of  the  shield  law,  said,  “I  think 
case  law  makes  it  pretty  clear  that  all  it 
is  is  immunity  from  being  held  in  con¬ 
tempt.” 

He  also  set  out  a  possible  scenario 
that  would  allow  Savage  to  appeal  any 
contempt  ruling.  Laurie  Levenson,  a 
Loyola  University  law  professor  and  a 
former  federal  prosecutor,  said  in  an 
interview  that  Ito  is  unlikely  to  toss 
Savage  in  jail  for  contempt. 

“Judge  Ito  has  had  his  fill  of  the  me¬ 
dia  but  what  she  [Savage]  has  to  say 
doesn’t  really  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
case,”  Levenson  said.  “The  issue  is  at¬ 
tenuated  at  best.  The  burden  on  the 
defense  is  that  her  information  is  so 
critical  that  Simpson’s  right  to  a  fair 
trial  outweighs  the  shield  law  privi¬ 
lege.” 

Bosco,  who  broke  his  neck  in  a  div¬ 
ing  accident  and  was  wearing  a  neck 
brace,  was  a  reluctant  witness. 

“This  puts  me  on  the  wrong  side,”  he 
said  to  the  reporters  who  crowded 
around  him  in  the  corridor  before  his 
court  appearance.  “This  kind  of  thing 
can  ruin  you.” 

Bosco  is  one  of  four  book  writers  as¬ 
signed  to  the  highly  coveted  perma¬ 
nent  press  seats  in  the  courtroom.  It 
was  Ito  who  approved  their  requests  for 
the  seats. 

Britain’s  Express 
Newspapers  to 
cut  220  jobs 

BRITAIN’S  EXPRESS  NEWSPAPERS, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Express,  Daily 
Star  and  Sunday  Express  —  is  to  cut 
220  jobs  by  the  end  of  the  year.  As 
many  as  50  editorial  jobs  will  be  includ¬ 
ed. 

The  company  blamed  falling  sales 
and  increased  newsprint  costs  for  the 
move  which  will  affect  15%  of  the 
workforce  and  cost  $12.32  million. 

It  is  seeking  volunteers  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  expects  there  will  have  to  be 
compulsory  redundancies. 

Daily  Express  circulation  is  down  to 
1,279,170  after  six  months  of  this  year, 
from  1,367,394  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Sunday  Express  circulation  is  at 
1,403,219,  down  from  1,563,279.  The 
Daily  Star  at  738,426,  is  down  from 
747,347. 
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paper,  the  Detroit  Journal.  The  paper’s 
address  is  http://www.rust.net/work' 
ers/strike.html. 

The  News  began  its  own  electronic 
newspaper  the  day  the  strike  began, 
rushing  a  project  it  had  just  begun  to 
develop.  The  News  electronic  paper  is 
located  at  http://detnews.com. 

Detroit  Newspapers  reported  it  dis¬ 
tributed  924,000  copies  of  its  Sunday 
July  30  edition,  with  547,000  of  those 
home-delivered.  Sunday  circulation 
before  the  strike  averaged  1,107,645. 

Susie  Ellwood,  vice  president  of 
market  development  for  Detroit  News¬ 
papers,  said  the  agency  would  not  im¬ 
mediately  release  distribution  figures 
day  by  day  because  the  figures  could 
not  include  the  number  of  returns.  She 
said  the  number  of  returns  on  previ¬ 
ously  released  distribution  figures  were 
not  available. 

Ellwood  expressed  confidence,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  distribution  would  per¬ 
suade  advertisers  to  come  back. 

Guild  president  Mleczko,  however, 
said  the  unions  are  convinced  the  pa¬ 
per  is  not  distributed  as  widely  as  De¬ 
troit  Newspapers  claims. 

“Our  best  guess  based  on  [striking 
Teamster]  district  managers  and  some 
cooperative  Detroit  Newspapers  phone 
people  is  that  there  have  been  300,000 
cancellations  of  subscriptions,”  he  said. 

“Their  idea  of  circulation  is  bizarre 
to  say  the  least,”  Mleczko  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  unions’  observations,  there 
is  “the  fact  that  advertisers  themselves 
are  not  buying  the  numbers,”  he  said. 

Minor  violence  continued  at  the 
newspapers’  Sterling  Heights  distribu¬ 
tion  center,  where  a  pickup  truck  was 
firebombed  July  30. 

Five  striking  journalists,  including 
1994  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Eric  Freed¬ 
man,  were  hurt  when  their  car  was 
struck  by  a  drunk  driver  as  they  re¬ 
turned  from  picketing  at  the  down¬ 
town  News  offices. 

Sports 

Continued  from  page  24 

sports  column,  further  noted  that, 
“Coaches  love  to  talk  about  other  play¬ 
ers  and  schools  if  you  assure  them  that 
you’ll  keep  their  confidence.” 

And,  according  to  Sondheimer,  the 
early-bird  reporter  catches  the  exclu¬ 
sive.  “If  a  game  starts  at  3  o’clock,  get 
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there  at  2:15,”  he  suggested.  “There’s 
no  better  time  to  get  material  than  be¬ 
fore  a  game.  Talk  to  coaches,  the  ath¬ 
letic  director  and  players.  Offer  the 
reader  insights  nobody  else  has.” 

Bill  Dwyre,  sports  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  counseled  the  journal¬ 
ists  not  to  hesitate  in  making  judg¬ 
ments  —  controversial  or  not. 

“Never  be  shy  or  bashful  about  ex¬ 
pressing  your  gut  feeling  in  a  story,”  he 
said.  “Go  against  the  grain  if  you  feel 
it’s  right.” 

The  story  can  be  long  or  short,  he 
said,  adding  that  he  is  not  an  adherent 
of  USA  Today’s  keep-it-brief  style. 

“Some  stories  need  to  be  100  inches 
long,”  he  said. 

Louis  Brewster,  sports  editor  of  the 
Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin  in  On¬ 
tario,  offered  this  lesson  to  columnists 
in  the  group:  “Don’t  allow  your  pub¬ 
lisher  or  editor  to  dictate  your 
thoughts.  Kindly  but  forcefully  remind 
them  they  have  an  editorial  page  and 
should  express  their  thoughts  there. 
This  is  your  column  and  you  have  to 
justify  your  opinions  when  challenged.” 

Also,  Brewster  went  on,  in  columns 
or  sports  stories,  creativity  is  fine  but 
don’t  go  overboard  with  it. 

“Don’t  fluff  Pop  Warner  football 
simply  because  it  deals  with  young 
kids,”  he  said.  “And  don’t  write  for  the 
scrapbooks  their  parents  keep.  All  you 
have  is  credibility  and  this  is  a  good 
place  to  lose  it.” 

Los  Angeles  Times  photographer 
Mark  Boster  attempted  to  lift  the 
morale  of  the  reporter/photographers 
by  assuring  them  that  compelling  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  shot  with  a  “simple  cam¬ 
era  and  simple  lens.” 

“But  look  beyond  the  obvious,”  he 
recommended.  “Look  for  the  shot  that 
tells  the  whole  story.  Look  for  creative 
angles.  The  best  pictures  are  not  always 
at  second  base.  They  may  even  be  off 
the  field.” 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

So  should  we  be  trusted? 

William  Cullen  Bryant  ,  the  19th 
century  poet  and  New  York  Evening 
Post  editor,  wrote:  “The  press  is  a  mill 
that  grinds  all  that  is  put  into  its  hop¬ 
per.  Fill  the  hopper  with  poisoned 
grain  and  it  will  grind  it  to  meal,  but 
there  is  poison  in  the  bread.” 

We  in  the  press  are  bakers,  but  poi¬ 
son  is  often  in  the  mind  of  the  taster. 


Coverage  of  the  Michigan  legislative 
scandal  that  lead  to  a  1994  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  the  Detroit  News  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample.  My  former  colleague  Jim 
Mitzelfeld  and  I  unraveled  a  network  of 
corruption  that  stole  or  misspent  $1.8 
million  in  taxpayer  money  .  It  was  biz¬ 
zarre,  with  the  crooks  using  some  em¬ 
bezzled  funds  to  buy  a  contaminated 
landfill  and  to  hire  Washington  lobby¬ 
ists  to  help  sell  arms  to  war-torn 
Croatia. 

Our  stories  illuminated  a  dramatic 
failure  of  elected  officials  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  and  undoubtedly 
damaged  public  confidence  in  state 
government. 

Poison?  Sure,  that  journalistic  bread 
was  poison  for  eight  people  convicted 
so  far,  of  felonies.  It  was  poison  for  two 
legislators,  one  convicted  of  fraud  and 
the  other  ousted  as  chair  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

But  I  contend  that  bread  nourished 
the  public,  as  well  as  the  honest  public 
officials  and  employees  who  do  their 
jobs  well. 

Poison?  New  views  of  the  world  are 
poisonous  because  new  ideas  are  poiso¬ 
nous.  They  are  dangerous.  They  are 
painful.  They  cause  discomfort  and  dis¬ 
ruption.  They  force  readers  to  rethink, 
to  reconsider  decisions  and  directions. 

Despite  such  risks  and  ramifications, 
our  collective  mission  is  to  offer  a  mar¬ 
ketplace  of  new  ideas,  including  ideas 
you  may  personally  feel  are  poisonous. 

1  emphasize  collective  because  no¬ 
body  should  rely  on  a  sole  source  of  in¬ 
formation,  not  even  one  with  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  New  York  Times,  CNN  or 
Newsweek.  The  world  is  too  complex 
and  diversified  for  that.  Our  readers 
must  eat  bread  from  many  bakeries. 

TimeS'Advocate 
gives  to  charity 

THE  TIMES-ADVOCATE  Co.  of  Es¬ 
condido,  Calif.  —  parent  of  the  Times 
Advocate  of  Escondido,  the  Temecula 
Californian  and  the  Enterprise  in  Fall- 
brook  —  has  distributed  over  $160,000 
to  various  local  charities  and  to  an 
agency  in  Oklahoma  City  aiding  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  bombing  of  a  federal  build¬ 
ing  there. 

Record-breaking  contributions  were 
received  from  readers  last  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  the  company  reported. 

Funds  were  matched  dollar-for-dollar 
by  the  Robert  R.  McCormick  Tribune 
Foundation  in  Chicago. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  far 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1 088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)566-7198 
Fax  (334)566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Plenty  of  experience  in  confidential  and 
cansiderate  in  accuracy  and  detail  for 
very  reasonable  prices.  Contact  Dick 
Smith,  president,  108  Jane  Cave, 
Clarksdale,  MS  38614,  phane  (601) 
627-7906,  Fax  (601 )  627-79063*. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  545-6175 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Wren  Barnett- South-(704)  698-0021 . 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country. 

Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  for  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteron  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 


WACKY  -  WIT  -  WEEKLY 
For  a  •SLIGHTLY  OFF*  Perspective 
Deb  Di  Sandro,  (708)  639- 1 232 


WARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHELL'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  have  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


Damn  it  Jim,  I'm  a  Dr.,  not  a  Mechanic. 

Bones  McCoy 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 

(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70. 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd. -Suite  301 , 
Baldwin,  NY  11510.  New  York  (516) 
379-2797/Tampa  (813)  786-5930. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  bank, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdales 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  926-4843 


SPORTS 


EDITORS,  Looking  for  a  Friday  NFL 
calumn  that  appeals  to  a  wide  variety 
of  fans?  My  work  appears  in  major 
newspapers  like  the  NY  Daily  News. 
For  a  sample  call  (914)  332-0768. 


Increase  Customer 
Awareness  With 
Our  Low  Contract 
Rates. 

CaU  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fax  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management- Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  221 1 6-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Dick  Smith,  President 
108  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  38614 
(601 )  627-7906  Fax  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601 )  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 

1 1 7  years  experience- 

_ Nationwide  service _ 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


AVOID  UNEMPLOYMENT-Own  your 
newspaper  in  growing  Texas.  Most 
owner  financed,  free  list.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)476-3950. 


DREAMED  OF  OWNING  your  own 
newspaper?  Widow  must  sell  1 ,200 
circulation  weekly  tabloid  in  small  farm¬ 
ing/bedroom  community  neor  Illinois 
Capitol.  Contact  Box  07481,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  3,000-paid  circulation 
Massachusetts  weekly.  $160,000  sales. 
Barry  French,  broker-appraiser, 
Ashlawn  Road,  Assonet,  MA  02702. 
Telephone  (508)  644-5772. 


If  you  aren't  rich  you  should  always  look 
useful. 

Celine 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MONTANA  PIONEER:  Monthly  tab  in 
fly  fishing  country.  Ten  days,  1-2  staff. 
Net  $32K,  Ask  $30K.  (406)  222-0875. 


PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Well-established  weeklies  targeting 
entertainment  and  business  sectors  in 
resort  market.  $290K-cash,  $350K- 
terms.  (800)  931-2205. 


THREE  INDIANA  WEEKUES,  $300,000 
gross,  $175,000  cash.  New  list,  18 
mid-west  weeklies.  John  E.  Van  Der 
Linden,  P.O.  Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA 
51360. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


EDITOR-ENTREPRENEUR-FAMILY  MAN 
seeks  weekly  or  twice-weekly  in  western 
U.S.  with  annual  revenues  of  between 
$350,000  and  $750,000.  Reply  to  Box 
07471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Carlbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


4  into  1  P24  inserter.  In  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Runs  well.  Ideal  for  small  circula¬ 
tion.  Priced  to  sell.  Coll  (717)  387- 
1 234  ext.  1 402. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
ond  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


104  count-o-veyors  rebuilt  with 
alternotor.  $1500  each. 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  af  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (41 7)  451 -1520 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  071 48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


STRATEGIC  PUBUSHING,  L.P.  has  been 
formed  recently  to  acquire  and  operate 
U.S.  or  U.K.  newspaper  companies 
(dailies,  weeklies  and/or  shoppers) 
grossing  between  $15MM  and 
$150MM  in  annual  revenues.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  we  are  looking  for  opportunities 
where  our  management  expertise  and/ 
or  our  extensive  capital  resources  can 
add  significant  value.  All  discussions 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Contact: 
Denny  Guastaferro,  (412)  260-7105  or 
Jim  Gressinger,  (714)  725-9992. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CALIF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


REAL  ESTATE 


MAILROOM 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


PRESSES 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  Harris  VI 5A;  2/u 
News  King;  7/u  Harris  V22. 


Northeast  Industries  (800)  82 1  -6257  Tel(9 1 3)  362-8888  Fax(9 1 3)362-890 1 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  Fax  (404)  552-2669 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  inner  peace. 
There  is  only  nervousness  or  death.  Any 
attempt  to  prove  otherwise  constitutes 
unacceptable  behavior. 

Fran  Lebowitz 


Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-quality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  Fax  (404)  590-7267 


lAAMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


Classifieds  on  the 
E&P  Web  Site? 

Get  stuck 
September  2. 

Call  (2U)  675'4380 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(81 3)  786-5930 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newfspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 

Traer,  tyger,  burning  bright  in  the  forest 
of  the  night. 

William  Blake 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERIFICATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40  ^  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569-4666 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/quality 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections. 

Nationwide. 

(8001  844-3581 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-661 1 

Democracy  becomes  a  government  of 
bullies,  tempered  by  editors. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUR  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 

(800)  776-6397 


40 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING/CREW/ 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Tom  Griffiths. 
_ (800)  554-3091. _ 

ADVERTISING,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Speciality.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or  new 
applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax;  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


yftwfmr 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


MARKET  RESEARCH 

AD  Audit  -  Accurate  analysis  of  media 
spending  by  category  in  over  250 
metro  markets.  As  seen  in  Advertising 
Age,  Inside  Media,  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  and  others.  Client  references 
available.  For  detailed  information  call 
(800)  597-9956  or 

Internet:  751 52.706@compuserve.com. 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 

24-Hour  Line  P.O.  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floars,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
Aa  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CAa  TOa  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  DIREQOR 
NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  CENTER 

The  Newspaper  Management  Center 
(NMC)  is  a  joint  venture  of  North¬ 
western  University's  Kellogg  Graduate 
School  of  Management  and  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  The  center  offers 
seminars  for  senior  industry  executives 
and  does  cutting-edge  projects  at 
newspapers  and  media  companies  in 
which  faculty  work  on  some  of  the 
industry's  most  challenging  problems. 
The  results  of  those  projects,  in  turn,  are 
fed  back  into  NEC's  seminars. 

Now,  NMC  seeks  to  hire  a  senior  exec¬ 
utive  who  is  interested  in  moving  the 
frontiers  of  management  and  lead¬ 
ership  of  newspapers  and  diversified 
newspaper  corporations.  Candidates 
should  be  intellectually  curious,  able  ta 
teach  at  the  level  of  executive  educa¬ 
tion,  willing  to  travel,  fund  raise,  and 
build  a  diverse  team  of  senior  faculty, 
consultants,  and  professionals.  A  track 
record  of  effective,  senior-level  man¬ 
agement  experience  at  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  is  required;  prior  journalistic  work 
is  desirable. 

Please  send  naminations  or  an  applica¬ 
tion  letter  or  questions  to:  NMC  Associ¬ 
ate  Director  Search,  The  Newspaper 
Management  Center,  1 845  Sheridan 
Rood,  Evanston,  IL  60208,  Applications 
must  be  received  by  September  1, 
1995.  Confidentiality  will  be  strictly 
maintained.  NMC  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

MARKETING  DIREQOR 
We  are  seeking  an  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  circulation  sales  experience 
and  the  credentials  necessary  to  lead 
our  total  marketing  team  at  a  medium- 
size  newspaper  in  the  northeast.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  at  least  five  years  af 
successful  experience  as  an  advertising 
director.  The  manager  reports  to  the 
publisher  of  this  independent  newspa¬ 
per.  Please  send  resume,  cover  letter, 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07486,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR  OF  OPERATIONS 
$5  million  Nebraska  printing  operation 
seeks  top  level  operating  manager. 
Candidates  must  possess  several  years 
of  top  management  experience,  be 
totally  knowledgable  in  all  aspects  of  com¬ 
mercial  web  printing,  and  nave  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  of  developing  solid 
operating  margins.  Person  will  have  full 
responsloility lor  all  aspects  of  plant 
operations,  including  administration 
and  persannel.  Candidates  must  have 
solid  management  skills,  be  committed 
to  continuous  improvement  and  operate 
in  a  proactive  manner. 

To  apply,  please  send  resume  AND 
salary  history  to  Craig  McMullin,  presi¬ 
dent,  Midwest  Newspapers,  Inc.,  317 
Fifth  Street,  Ames,  lA  50010  or  fax 
(515)  232-7935.  All  applications  will 
be  held  in  confidence. 

PUBLISHER  WANTED  FOR  Fast¬ 
rowing  suburban  weekly  newspaper, 
ales  experience  a  must.  Excellent 
opportunity  to  join  a  growing  newspa¬ 
per  company  supervising  news,  sales 
and  composition.  Excellent  benefits, 
salary  and  bonus  potential  in  mid 
$30's.  Send  resume  to:  Box  07484, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  WANTED  for  Zone  2  daily 
community  newspaper.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  will  be  personally  involved  in 
each  department  of  this  group-owned 
7-10,000  paid  publication.  P&L 
responsibilities.  Marketing  background 
helpful,  strong  management  slcills  a 
necessity.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
along  with  salary  histary  and  letter  of 
qualifications  to:  Box  07491,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Strong 
leadership  abilities  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  record  in  classified  telephone 
sales  and  display  advertising.  Candi¬ 
date  must  hove  excellent  organizational 
skills  and  the  ability  to  create  and  imple¬ 
ment  successful  sales  promotions. 
Salary,  commissions,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  Bill  Davis,  Nifty  Nickel  Pub¬ 
lications,  900  South  Main,  Las  Vegas, 
NV  89101 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  whase  aoal 
is  to  one  day  become  a  publisher. 
Growing  Kentucky  weekly  needs  an 
aggressive  person  to  sell  and  manage 
two  other  salespeople.  Experience  in  pro¬ 
motions  planning/sales  a  must.  Salary, 
bonus,  health  insurance,  401  (k),  plus 
an  opportunity  to  advance  quickly  if 
you  can  do  the  job.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Larry  Martin, 
The  Paintsville  Herald,  P.O.  ELox  1 547, 
Paintsville,  KY  41240. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  far 
aggressive  6-day/week  13,000  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  If  you  can  prove  you  are  creative, 
assertive  marketer  that  can  excite  an  ad 
staff  of  8  to  realize  its  greatest  sales 
potential,  then  you  have  an  opportunity 
waiting.  Retail  and  classified  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Should  have  at  least  3 
years  experience  in  ad  management. 
Be  prepared  to  direct  diverse  products 
sales  including  audiotext  and  telephone 
directory.  Competitive  pay  scale  and 
benefits  including  401  (k).  If  aualified, 
send  resume  to  Dick  Mitchell,  Lenoir 
News-Topic,  P.O.  Box  1110,  Lenoir, 
NC  28645. 

SALES  EXECUTIVES 

Reuters  News  &  Television  has 
immediate  openings  for  Sales  Execu¬ 
tives  in  California  (San  Francisco)  the 
Midwest  (Chicago)  and  Atlantic  States 
Region  (Washington).  Duties  include 
establish  and  maintain  relationships 
with  print  and  broadcast  executives  in 
assigned  territories,  increase  revenue 
from  current  accounts  and  sell  services 
to  new  TV  and  print  accounts.  The  posi- 
tion(s)  require  extensive  travel  in  multi¬ 
state  territories.  We  seek  experienced 
Media  sales  professionals,  col¬ 
lege  degree  preferred,  second  lan¬ 
guage  (Spanish)  desired.  Good  PC 
skills.  Reuters  is  a  world  leader  in  print, 
wire  and  TV  news  services.  We  offer  a 
competitive  base,  commission,  and 
exceptional  benefits.  Relocation  will  be 
considered.  Send/fax  resume  to  Ben 
Bendetti,  director  human  resources. 
News  &  Television,  1333  H  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20005.  Fax 
(202)  371-0437. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AUTO  SALES  AAANAGER 
Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
The  Daily  News,  is  seeking  a  creative, 
energetic  team  player  to  lead  its  20- 
member  Classified  Auto  Sales  staff. 

Your  background  should  have  at  least 
one  year  of  Classified  management 
experience,  a  praven  sales  ability,  as 
well  as  experience  with  product 
launches.  Successful  candidate  will 
possess  excellent  presentation  skills  and 
the  human  relations  skills  necessary  to 
motivate  and  manage  a  diversified 
sales  team.  ELochelors  degree  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  plus  sales 
bonus,  and  a  comprehensive  benefits 
package  including  health,  life,  dental, 
long-term  disability  and  401  (k)  pra- 
gram.  Please  send  resume  along  with  a 
letter  describing  your  successes  to  Chris 
Bonanducci,  employee  relations  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Newspapers,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  8263,  400  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101 . 


VP  SALES.  Executive  Advertising  posi¬ 
tion  available  at  York  Newspaper 
Company,  York,  PA.  The  York  News¬ 
paper  Co.  operates  under  a  joint 
operating  agreement  in  a  dynamic  and 
growing  market,  and  publishes  two 
dailies  and  a  Sunday  newspaper.  This 
position  is  responsible  for  all  advertis¬ 
ing  functions,  and  reports  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Agency.  The  company  is 
looking  for  someone  who  is  dynamic, 
has  varied  experience,  who  works  well 
with  all  levels  of  people,  and  can  con¬ 
tinue  leading  our  growth  pattern. 
Please  send  a  detailed  resume  with 
salary  history.  All  applications  will  be 
acknowledged;  no  phone  calls,  please. 

Joseph  H.  Zerbey  IV,  president 
Yonr  Newspaper  Company 
1 891  Loucks  Rood 
York,  PA  17404 

NEWSPAPER  FAMILY  with  pubs  in 
Delaware  and  the  eastern  snore  of 
Maryland,  is  seeking  sales  executives  and 
managers.  Qualified,  self-starting, 
motivated  empbyees  will  enjoy  attractive 
benefit  and  sales  package.  Need 
responsible,  trained,  and  ready  people. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Advertising  Manager,  P.O.  Box  282, 
Dover,  DE  1 9904. 
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ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

DEAN 

COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATION 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAAAA 

The  College  of  Communication  at  The 
University  of  Alabama  is  seeking 
applications  for  the  position  of  dean. 
The  dean  is  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  college  and  reports  to  the 
provost/ocodemic  vice  president.  V/e 
seek  a  person  able  to  support  from  out¬ 
side  entities  to  foster  and  expand  the 
services  of  o  state-supported  institution 
of  higher  learning  and  to  lead  the 
diverse  interests  of  the  college;  a  deci¬ 
sion-maker  who  can  build  consensus 
and  implement  programs  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity's  continuing  commitment  to  high 
quality  scholarship  and  teaching  and  to 
cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  among  fac¬ 
ulty,  staff  and  students. 

In  addition,  applicants  may  provide 
evidence  of  any  of  the  following 
qualities: 

•commitment  to  teaching  and  learning 
•ability  and  desire  to  develop  rela¬ 
tionships  with  external  constituencies  of 
the  college,  particulaHy  in  the  areas  of 
fundraising  and  job  placement 
•outstanding  academic  record,  usually 
including  an  earned  doctorate  or  other 
terminal  degree 

•significant  professional  experience  in 
media-related  industry 
•significant  experience  in  academic 
administration  or  professional  man¬ 
agement 

•record  of  outstanding  scholarship  in 
communication-related  discipline 
•understanding  of  the  multiple  missions 
of  the  college's  undergraduate, 
master's  level,  and  doctoral  programs, 
as  well  as  its  service  departments 
•experience  at  writing  and  executing 
grants 

The  college  has  1 ,200  undergraduate 
and  1 20  graduate  students  in  its  four 
academic  programs  -  Advertising  and 
Public  Relations,  Journalism,  Speech 
Communication,  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tion  and  Film.  The  college  operates 
three  radio  stations,  a  production  center 
for  public  television  programming,  and 
superior  research  facilities  for  all  major 
forms  of  communication  research.  It 
maintains  close  ties  to  alumni  and 
media  professionals. 

To  apply,  send  a  letter  of  application 
with  curriculum  vitae  and  three 
references  to  Prof.  Ray  Carroll, 
Department  of  Telecommunication  & 
Film,  Box  870152,  The  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35487- 
0152. 

Applications  received  by  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  1995  will  be  assured  of  com¬ 
plete  review  by  the  Search  Committee. 
The  successful  candidate  will  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  dean  by  January 
1,  1996  or  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter. 

The  University  of  Alabama  is 
an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

PART  TIME  COLLEGE  NEWSPAPER 
EDITOR:  Editor  to  oversee  all  aspects  of 
Endicott  College  community  newspaper, 
published  bi-weekly  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year.  Supervise  student  staff. 
Background  in  Journalism  or  English, 
Masters  Degree  preferred,  desktop 
publishing  required.  Practical  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Send  resumes  to:  Human 
Resources,  Endicott  College,  Beverly, 
MA01915. _ 

_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Needed  for  fully  paginated  New 
Jersey/New  York  area  daily.  Must  hove 
solid  newspaper  experience,  creativity 
and  news  judgment.  Copy  editing/ 
reporting  background  a  plus.  Send 
tearsheets  and  resumes  to  Box  07494, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACADEMIC 


We  are  a  dynamic  newspaper  on  the 
move  with  a  myriad  of  products 
already  going  and  more  being  devel¬ 
oped.  We  are  seeking  a  creative  and 
skilled  graphic  artist  to  design  spec  ads, 
develop  great  advertising  campaigns 
for  advertisers,  and  produce  quality  pro¬ 
motion  pieces. 

The  person  we  select  will 
be  working  with  state-of-the-art  equip¬ 
ment.  Experience  with  Macintosh  utiliz- 
ing  Photoshop,  Quark,  Adobe 
Illustrator,  and  Multi-Ad  Creator  is 
required.  We  offer  a  great  employee 
benefits  package. 

Submit  resume  to: 

Sam  E.  Bakke 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 
P.O.  Box  1650 
Midland,  TX  79702 


ACADEMIC 


Home  Delivery  Manager!  Circulation 
Sales  Leader!  How  would  you  like  to  fill 
all  three  roles  lor  this  Pulitzer-Prize  win¬ 
ning  newspaper  in  a  VERY  competitive 
area? 

I  am  looking  for  someone  with  high 
energy,  sales  know-how  and 
accomplishment,  good  communication 
skills,  experience  in  directing  district 
managers,  and  good  computer  know¬ 
ledge  to  become  my  strong  right  arm. 
Previous  assistant  is  now  running  his 
own  department  nearby.  You  can  be  in 
perfect  position  to  succeed  this  59-year 
old  director  not  too  many  years  hence. 

Our  circulation  department  is  one  of  the 
most  operationally  sound  you  will  ever 
see.  Selling  and  subscriber  retention  is 
our  number  one  need! 

If  you  would  like  to  talk,  please  send  me 
your  resume  with  a  cover  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  what  you  feel  you  could  add  to  our 
newspaper  team.  Write  or  fax  W. 
Frank  Gennarelli,  circulation  director. 
The  Eagle  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  100, 
Lowrence,  MA  01842.  Fox  #  (508) 
685-1588. _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

The  Sentinel  &  Enterprise,  a  21,000- 
circulation,  7-day  newspaper  located 
50  miles  west  of  Boston  near  the  New 
Hampshire  border,  seeks  a  circulotion 
director  who  will  increase  sales  through 
innovative  growth  programs  and  man¬ 
agement  st^e. 

The  circulation  director  will  work  with  a 
management  team  to  build  readership 
in  both  city  and  retail  trade  zones.  The 
Sentinel  &  Enterprise  city  zone  includes 
Fitchburg  and  Leominster,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  80,000  population,  and  several 
growing  RTZ  towns. 

We  want  a  circulation  director  who  can 
uickly  analyze  our  market  and 
evelop  a  quality  long-term  reader 
retention  program.  The  director  will 
challenge  a  staff  of  15  employees  to 
develop  detoiled  short-and-long-term 
personal  and  business  objections  for 
their  respective  discipline. 

The  selected  candidate  will  hove  a  pro¬ 
ven  track  record  in  goal  setting,  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation,  olong  with  a 
management  style  that  fosters  creativity, 
"stretch"  goals  and  accountability. 

Candidates  who  want  to  work  in  a 
dynamic  organization  that  encourages 
"out  of  the  box"  thinking  should  submit  a 
resume  to: 

William  A.  White,  Publisher 
The  Sentinel  &  Enterprise 
808  Main  Street 
Fitchburg,  MA  01420 

CIRCULATION  DISTRO  MANAGERS 
Major  newspaper  in  Zone  6  seeks  can¬ 
didates  with  circulation  field  experience 
and  effective  interpersonal  skins.  Send 
resume  to: 

Dolan  Stidom 

685  John  B  Sias  Mem.  Pkwy. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas  761 34 
or  fax  to  (817)551-2266 
EOE  M/F/D/V  Employment 
Contingent  upon  drug  testing 


Michigan  State  University  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Dean  of  the  College  of  Communication  Arts  and  Sciences.  Michigan 
State  University,  a  premier  land  grant  institution  and  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  has  a  student  enrollment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  and  is  located  in  an  urban-rural  setting  adjacent  to  Lansing, 
the  State  capital.  The  University  has  14  colleges  plus  two  academic  adminis¬ 
trative  programs  in  international  studies  and  urban  affairs. 

The  College  of  Communication  Arts  and  Sciences,  \A/ith  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  2,700  students,  offers  a  broad  range  of  communications  pro¬ 
grams.  The  College,  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  celebrating  its  40th  Anniversary. 
The  College  includes  departments  of  Advertising,  Audiology  and  Speech 
Sciences,  Communication,  Telecommunications  and  a  School  of  Journalism. 
Each  department/school  offers  specific  programs  leading  to  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Master  of  Arts  degrees.  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees  are  offered  in 
Audiology  and  Speech  Sciences,  Communication,  and  through  a  Ph.D.  pro¬ 
gram  in  Mass  Media  (Advertising,  Journalism  and  Telecommunications). 

The  Dean  is  the  chief  academic  officer  and  reports  directly  to  the  Provost. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  MSU  is  seeking  individuals  who  have  demonstrated 
strong  leadership  in  administration,  effective  interpersonal  skills  and  a 
commitment  to  excellence  in  communication  arts  and  sciences  teaching, 
research  and  service  programs.  An  earned  doctorate  or  appropriate  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  fields  related  to  programs  of  the  College  is  required. 
Overall  qualifications  should  merit  appointment  at  the  rank  of  full  professor. 

SALARY:  Salary  is  competitive  and  commensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications. 

APPLICATIONS/NOMINATIONS:  Applications/nominations  should  be 
submitted  as  soon  as  possible  and  preferably  by  November  1, 1995. 
Applications/nominations  submitted  later  will  be  given  all  possible  consider¬ 
ation.  Applications/nominations  from  academic  or  industry-related  sources 
are  welcome.  Women  and  minority  applications/nominations  are  encour¬ 
aged.  Persons  with  disabilities  have  the  right  to  request  and  receive  reason¬ 
able  accommodation.  Nominations  and  letter  of  application  with  curriculum 
vitae  should  be  sent  to;  Chairperson,  Dean,  College  of  Communication 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Search  and  Rating  Committee,  Office  of  the  Provost, 
Michigan  State  University,  432  Administration  Buiiding,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan  48824-1046.  Teiephone  Inquiry:  (517)  432-1001. 

Michigan  State  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Institution. 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  needed  for 
a  growing  and  very  successful  newspa¬ 
per  organization  with  small  and 
medium  sized  papers  in  several 
southern  states.  Career  advancement, 
excellent  compensation  and  top  benefits 
will  reward  the  circulation  professional 
for  their  effort.  Individuals  with  a  history 
of  success  and  a  commitment  to 
excellence  are  needed  in  several  of  our 
newspaper  operations.  Box  07492, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  UNION-TRIBUNE  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Tribune,  the  largest  daily  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  San  Diego  County  and 
the  second  largest  in  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  We  currently  have  the  following 
openings: 

NORTH  COUNTY  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

Responsibilities  include  managing  all 
circulation  activities  and  achieving 
circulation  penetration  and  revenue 
growth  objectives  of  the  Union-Tribune 
in  the  North  County  market.  Proven 
ability  to  provide  systems  to  con¬ 
tinuously  improve  circulation  opera¬ 
tions,  develop  a  superior  organization 
of  staff  and  independent  distributors 
and  foster  an  environment  of  open 
communications,  high  trust,  and  supe¬ 
rior  internal  and  external  service.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  will  hove  at  least  10 
years'  circulation  management  experi¬ 
ence. 

DIVISION  MANAGER 
Responsibilities  include  increasing 
revenue  and  circulation  penetration, 
administration  of  budget,  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  and  motivating  a  successful  team. 
Qualified  candidates  will  have  at  least 
five  years'  circulation  management 
experience.  Circulation  sales,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  marketing  background 
desirable.  Familiar  with  distribution 
center  operations.  Computer  literate  in 
Word  and  Excel  required.  College 
degree  preferred  or  equivalent  in  work 
experience. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 

Humon  Resources  Department 
Job  #53-95/DK 
P.O.  Box  191 

San  Diego,  CA  921 12-4106 
AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

POSITION  OPEN  FOR  Programmer/ 
Systems  Support.  Need  experience 
developing  and  maintaining  COBOL 
based  systems,  and  knowledge  of  PC 
Networking  and  accounting.  Compensa¬ 
tion  includes  base  pay,  excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  bonus  opportunities. 

Send  resume  to  Kim  Ferguson,  Western 
Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1228,  North 
Platte,  NE  69103  or  Fax  (308)  532- 
3239. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
Zone  2  Metro  daily  with  a  mid-western 
quality  of  life  seeks  a  leader  who  can 
take  responsibility  for  managing  it's  Col- 
lier-JacKson  financial  systems  and  it's 
in-house  circulation  system.  This  highly 
visible  position,  reporting  to  the  Data 
Processing  Director,  offers  the 
opportunity  to  provide  hands-on 
technical  and  managerial  leadership 
for  a  small  group  of  experienced  dota 
processing  professionals.  Two  years 
management  experience  is  required 
along  with  a  four  year  degree  arid  five 
years  COBOL  experience.  Strong  pro¬ 
ject  management  skills  are  necessary. 
Hewlett-Packard  experience  is  desira¬ 
ble.  Candidates  must  be  ready  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  improving  the 
department's  productivity  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  it's  service.  We  offer  good  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  competitive  wages, 
excellent  flexible  benefits,  a  retirement 
plan  and  the  opportunity  to  join  a 
strong  and  well  respected  newspaper. 
Send  your  resume  and  a  cover  letter  out¬ 
lining  your  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  07498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

EDITORIAL 

30,000  AM  Upstate  New  York  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  sharp  copy  editor  with  slot  and 
cover  designing  experience.  Familiarity 
with  QuarkXPress  a  big  plus.  Send 
resume  and  tearsheets  to  Bill  Douglas, 
sports  editor.  The  Record,  501 
Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 

A  STRONG  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
in  a  competitive  market  is  looking  for  a 
bright,  articulate  and  CONSERVATIVE 
editorial  writer  and  columnist  to  add 
spice  to  our  editorial  board  debates 
and  our  op-ed  pages  with  a  different 
point  of  view.  Prove  you're  the  one  by 
sending  editorial  and  column  clips  that 
show  a  range  of  topics,  humor,  wit  and 
writing  flair.  Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Box  07490, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EOT 


The 

communication 
link 
of  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
sports  sought  for  The  Indianapolis  Star 
and  The  Indianapolis  News.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  September  merger  of  two 
newsrooms,  the  newspapers  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  news  operation  department  that 
will  oversee  all  layout  and  copy  editing 
functions.  The  AME/sports  will  thus  be 
free  to  focus  on  content.  The  title  is 
'AME'  but  the  function  can  be  best 
described  as  'city  editor  of  sports.'  We 
are  looking  for  a  strong  content  editor. 
Applications  from  women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged.  Send 
resume  and  non-returnable  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Frank  Caperton,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  145,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46206-0145. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

New  Times  is  looking  lor  writer-editors 
to  fill  future  openings  at  our  award¬ 
winning  weekly  newspapers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 

The  assistant  editor  position  requires  a 
solid  background  in  the  arts,  fine  writ¬ 
ing  skills  and  the  ability  to  edit  reviews, 
news  and  feature  material.  Qualified 
applicants  will  hove  at  least  two  years 
of  post-college  editing  experience.  The 
interview  process  will  include  an 
extensive  editing  test. 

Send  a  cover  letter,  a  resume  and  your 
best  clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  8021 7 

No  phone  calls,  please. 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  -  Chicago  -  For¬ 
mulates  editorial  policy  -  plans, 
coordinates  and  directs  editorial, 
operating  and  publication  procedures; 
writes  editorials,  leader  articles  and 
features  pertaining  to  India  and 
socioeconomic,  cultural  and  political 
occurrences  therein  as  well  as  in  the 
U.S. -based  Asian  Indian  community; 
directs,  allocates  assignments  and 
supervises  reporting  staff;  reviews  news 
copy  and  approves  for  publication. 
Must  hove  Bachelor's  degree  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  two  years  experience  in  the  job 
offered. 

Background  must  include  expe¬ 
rience  in  analytical  and  commentative 
editorial  assignments  involving  Asian 
Indian  politics,  and  ability  to  analyze 
and  comment  on  occurrences  in  various 
Indian  states.  40  hours/week;  9:00 
A.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  $29,360/yr.  Must 
have  legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S. 

Send  resumes  to  Illinois  Department  of 
Employment  Security,  401  South  State 
Street  -  3  South,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605 
Attention:  Shelia  Lindsey.  Reference  V-IL 
1 2983-L.  NO  CALLS,  AN  EMPLOYER 
PAID  AD  -  SEND  2  COPIES  OF 
RESUME. 


To  Hell  in  a  handbasket  is  what  I  say. 

Abraham  Simpson 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Zone  2  daily,  60,000,  is  seeking  a  busi¬ 
ness  editor  who  can  do  it  all.  Staff  cov¬ 
ers  top  level  service-oriented  major  cor¬ 
porations  and  small  businesses  in  sub¬ 
urban  market.  Extra  sharp  assigning, 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills  a 
must.  Some  writing.  Send  letter, 
resume,  work  samples  to  Bill  Donnellon, 
editor.  Daily  Record,  P.O.  Box  217, 
Parsippany,  NJ  07054-0217. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  wonted  for  3  Los 
Angeles  dailies.  Sunday  circulation, 

1 20,000.  If  you  know  how  to  dig,  can 
unravel  sophisticated  corporate  doings 
and  turn  out  graceful,  accurate  copy  on 
deadline,  contact  us.  Good  pay,  great 
benefits.  Near  the  beach.  Resume/ 12 
clips  to  Cyndia  Zwahlen,  business 
editor,  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspa¬ 
pers,  5215  Torrance  Blvd.,  Torrance, 
CA  90509.  EOE 

BUSINESS  REPORTER  -  Southwest  daily 
seeks  experienced  business  writer.  We 
run  a  full-color  section,  including  a  Busi¬ 
ness  Monday  tab.  Two  years  of  daily 
reporting  experience  required.  Excellent 
benefits  and  competitive  salary.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  07496,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

If  your  idea  of  reporting  is  repeating 
what  people  say  at  meetings,  don't 
waste  the  stamp.  But  if  you  can  find 
real  news  in  the  real  world  where 
readers  earn  their  living;  If  you're  a 
productive,  enterprising  reporter;  If 
you're  a  lively  writer  who  can  give 
clear,  compelling  explanations  of  com¬ 
plex  issues;  If  you  have  one  to  four 
years  daily  hard-news  experience:  we 
want  you.  The  beat  includes  shipping, 
tourism,  banking,  movie-making,  agri¬ 
business  and  retail,  in  a  booming 
coastal  region.  We're  a  55,000-daily 
AM  with  a  reputation  for  out-front  cov¬ 
erage  of  important  issues. 

Send  letter,  resume,  references  and  clips 
to  John  Meyer,  managing  editor.  The 
Morning  Star,  P.O.  Box  840,  Wilmington, 
NC  28402-0840,  Fax  (910)  343-2227. 

CAREER  SHIFT 

that  you'll  never  regretl  We're  the 
fastest-growing  publisher  in  the  fastest- 
growing  field  of  publishing  in  America: 
Newsletters.  For  the  right  person,  our  sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia  firm  offers  every 
challenge  and  reward  possible  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  journalism, 
and  more.  We  seek  an  exceptionally 
ambitious,  hard-working  candidate 
with  proven  leadership  skills  and 
several  years  of  tough  professional 
reporting/editing  experience. 

Within  a  year,  the  person  who  gets  this 
job  will  hove  gained  unique  knowledge  of 
business-to-business  newsletter 
conception,  editing  and  reporting.  That 
person  will  be  launched  on  a  career  in  the 
one  area  of  print  journalism  that  will  go 
on  growing  in  importance  and  rewards  as 
newspapers  remain  static. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Editorial 
Director,  PBP,  370 Technology  Drive,  P.O. 
Box  3019,  Malvern,  PA  19377. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

Hard-nosed  city  editor  (with  a  heart) 
needed  to  lead  top-flight  staff  at  one  of 
the  best  small  (15,000  circulation) 
dailies  around.  Local  news,  impact 
pieces  and  team  projects  are  top 
priorities  in  a  reporter-driven  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  hove  some  knowledge  of  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting,  the  ability  to 
handle  rough  correspondents'  copy  and 
the  maturity  to  understand  the  value  of 
chicken  salad  news.  Send  resume,  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  samples  to  Editor,  Pekin 
Daily  Times,  P.O.  Box  430,  Pekin,  IL 
61555. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  strong  copy  editor  with  at 
least  two  year's  desk  experience  to  han¬ 
dle  local  copy  and  write  heads  on  our 
night  desk.  We're  a  mid-size  Zone  2 
daily,  and  our  mission  is  community 
news.  Layout  skills  are  a  plus.  If  you  like 
working  with  reporters,  working  with 
local  copy  and  working  in  a  flexible 
atmosphere,  send  some  before-and- 
after  copy  samples,  with  a  cover  letter 
and  resume  telling  us  what  you  can  do 
for  us  by  September  8,  to  ^x  07488, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPY  EDITOR  who  can  edit  well,  write 
headlines  that  sing  and  design  pages  that 
show  it  all  off  is  wanted  by  Zone  2  daily. 
The  Delaware  State  News  is  located  near 
beaches  and  big  cities,  but  away  from  the 
beaten  track.  Mac  and  Quark  experience 
preferred.  The  ideal  job  for  a  self-starter 
looking  for  a  challenge.  Contact  Mike 
Pelrine,  editar,  P.O.  Box  737,  Dover,  DE 
1 9903.  No  phone  calls. 


EDITOR/WRITER:  Are  you  a  creative, 
superb  writer?  Are  you  a  meticulous 
editor  with  more  story  ideas  than  you 
know  what  to  do  with?  We're  looking 
for  an  energetic  journalist  and  col¬ 
umnist  with  three  years  of  experience  at 
daily  newspapers  to  join  our  Lifestyles 
&  Ventures  team.  Pagination,  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  Quark  experience  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  by  Aug. 
21  to:  Jenny  Miotgaard,  Gavilan 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  22365,  Gilroy, 
CA  95021. 


EDITOR:  The  Hermiston  Herald,  Eastern 
Oregon's  largest  weekly  newspaper, 
seeks  an  Editor.  Duties  include  directing 
5-person  newsroom,  computer  pagina¬ 
tion,  editorial  writing,  same  news  writ¬ 
ing.  Qualified  applicant  will  have  a 
solid  bockground  in  community  journal¬ 
ism,  news  writing,  experience  with 
QuarkXPress.  Journalism  degree  and 
editing  experience  required.  Send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Publisher,  The 
Hermiston  Herald,  P.O.  Box  46, 
Hermiston,  OR  97838. 

EDITOR 

A  Zone  4  paid  circulation  (6,000) 
weekly  newspaper  needs  to  fill  it's  top 
editorial  position.  We  are  seeking  an 
individual  who  will  be  heavily  involved 
in  the  community.  Excellent  salory  and 
benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary 
expectations  to  Box  07497, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 

Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-1-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. _ 

EDITOR 

The  Casper  Star  Tribune,  Wyaming's 
largest  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  editar. 
This  statewide  daily  (34,000)  has  a  his¬ 
tory  of  aggressive,  award-winning 
news  and  opinion.  Quantitative  ability 
a  plus. 

Send  resume  and  compensation 
requirements  to  Rob  Hurless,  P.O.  Box 
80,  Cosper,  WY  82602. _ 

EDUCATION  TEAM  LEADER 

Seeking  an  experienced  journalist/ 
leader  with  an  eye  for  both  detail  and 
the  big  picture  to  guide  our  6-member 
education  team  to  new  levels. 
Demonstrated  editing  experience  and 
familiarity  with  computer-assisted 
reporting  a  plus.  Reporting  experience 
a  must. 

Candidates  should  be  team  players, 
risk-takers,  teachers  and  have  the 
ability  to  adapt  to  a  changing  news 
environment. 

Respond  by  Aug.  30 

Attn:  Education  Team 
4565  Virginia  Beach  Boulevard, 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  23462. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (3 1 0)  792- 1313. 


INTERNET 


GAMING'S  MECCA  -  The  Las  Vegas 
SUN  is  seeking  an  enterprising  reporter 
to  cover  gaming  and  tourism.  Three 
years  of  daily  reporting  experience 
required.  Applicant  will  have  a  strong 
background  in  deadline  writing  and 
lang-range  projects,  including  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  and  competitive  salary  in  America's 
casino  capital.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Geoff  Schumacher,  city  editor,  800 
S.  Valley  View  Blvd.,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
891 07,  or  fax  to  (702)  383-7264. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
FEATURES 

Mid-size  Northwestern  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  publishing  company  seeks 
experienced  professional  to  manage  a 
six  person  features  department.  The 
department  is  responsible  for  sections  in 
our  two  dailies  and  our  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  along  with  two  weekly  tabs.  This 
position  is  responsible  for  the  depart¬ 
ment's  overall  operations,  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  budgeting,  and  new  product 
launches,  me  successful  candidate  will 
possess:  proven  administrative  and 
organizational  capabilities  with  the 
ability  to  direct,  motivate,  and 
challenge  a  talented  editarial  staff  as 
we  move  forward  to  full  pagination.  A 
minimum  of  five  years  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  newspaper  and  three 
years  managerial  experience  is 
required. 

This  challenging  opportunity  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  excellent  fringe 
benefit  package.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  histary  to:  Times  Publishing 
Company,  205  West  1 2th  Street,  Erie, 
PA  16534,  Attn:  Herbert  H.  Gilroy,  Jr. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experienced,  resourceful,  talented 
writer/manager  who  can  get  the  most 
out  of  a  talented,  young  staff  covering 
27,000  home  regional  market  with  a 
daily  and  weekly.  Fantastic  quality  of 
life  in  resort  area.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  samples  to:  Don  Smith,  Yankton 
Daily  Press  &  Dakotan,  P.O.  Box  56, 
Yankton,  SD  57078. 


INTERNET 


AAANAGING  EDITOR 
The  South  Bend  Tribune,  an  87,000  PM 
daily,  1  20,000  Sunday  newspaper, 
seeks  a  strong  leader  to  take  a  good 
staff  and  newspaper  to  a  higher  level, 
blending  compelling  community  content 
with  great  design.  Will  run  the  news 
department  and  report  to  the  Publisher. 
Would  supervise  a  staff  of  more  than 
1  10  and  be  responsible  for  all 
newsroom  budgeting,  planning  and 
personnel  decisions.  Should  be  an 
accomplished  editor  willing  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  community 
news  and  the  paper's  rale  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  tackle  the  big  story. 
Should  be  a  teacher  and  team  player 
and  should  possess  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  ability,  people  skills  ancT  vision. 
South  Bend,  home  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  is  located  90  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Chicago  in  north  central  Indi¬ 
ana.  Please  send  resume  by  August  31 
to  Ed  Henry,  VP  Administration,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  225  W.  Colfax  Avenue, 
South  Bend,  IN  46626.  The  Tribune  is 
owned  by  Schurz  Communications,  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

MORNING  DAILY  with  7,200  circula¬ 
tion  in  north  central  Indiana  has  open¬ 
ing  for  general  assignment  reporter. 
Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Peru  Tribune,  Managing  Editor,  26  W. 
Third  St.,  Peru,  IN  46970. 


MUSIC  EDITOR 

New  Times  has  an  immediate  music 
editor  opening  at  its  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  Miami.  Full-time 
staff  position  entails  planning/editing 
music  sectian,  hiring  freelancers,  review¬ 
ing  music/pop  culture  and  writing  non¬ 
music  feature-length  stories  for  front  of 
book.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  to:  Michael  Yockel, 
Miami  New  Times,  P.O.  Box  01 1591, 
Miami,  FL  33101.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


MUSIC  WRITER-CRITIC 

Major  Midwestern  daily  seeks  experi¬ 
enced,  energetic,  knowledgeable  writer 
to  cover  music  critically  and  as  a  news 
beat.  Duties  include  caverage  of 
symphony  orchestra  concerts,  operas, 
chamber  music,  choral  music,  etc.; 
dance;  performance  art;  music- related 
news  and  political  stories;  personality 
profiles  and  other  music  features.  Send 
resume  and  four  representative  clips  to 
Robert  W.  Duffy,  cultural  news  editor, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  North 
Tucker  Blvd.,  Saint  Louis,  MO  63101 . 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  85312 
(800)  339-4345  $39-4  Issues 


NEWS  EDITOR 

85,000-circulation  South  California 
daily  seeks  News  Editor  to  handle  and 
manage  operation  of  the  copy  desk 
including  editing,  page  design  and 
production  functions.  Minimum  3  years 
copy  editing  experience,  including  2 
years  as  supervisor.  Final  employment 
dependent  upon  drug  screen  results. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  by 
August  18,  1995  to  Human  Resources, 
Daily  Bulletin,  P.O.  Box  4000,  Ontario, 
CA91761. 


Internet  Publishing 

The  newspaper  industry's  leader  in  electronic 
publishing  is  seeking  editors,  writers  and 
producers  for  several  of  our  interactive  products. 
We're  looking  for  journalism  professionals  who 
have  the  experience  and  ability  to  produce 
first-rate  packages  for  our  audiotex,  Internet 
and  commercial  online  services.  We  offer 
a  creative,  fast-paced  work  environment 
with  lots  of  opportunity. 

Please  submit  your  resume,  with  salary  history,  to 
Melody  Vasquez,  Tribune  Media  Services,  Suite 
1500, 435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  II  60611. 

Please,  no  calls. 

TWS  Tribune  Media  Services 
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ROOM  TO  WRITE 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Award-winning,  progressive  34,000 
AM  daily  located  one  hoor  from  Myrtle 
Beach  seeks  a  hands-on  leader  to 
supervise  copy  desk  and  oversee  night¬ 
time  production  of  newspaper.  Must 
have  experience  in  monaging,  editing, 
page  design  and  QuorkXPress.  We're 
moving  into  a  new,  state-of-the-art 
building  this  fall.  Come  grow  with  usi 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Frank  Sayles, 
Jr.,  Florence  Morning  News,  P.O.  Box 
100528,  Florence,  SC  29501;  fax: 
(803)661-6558. 


NEWS  OUTLAW  COMING  TO  N.M. 

El  Grande  De  Santa  Fe 
Calling  all  writers.  Resume,  clips: 

5916  McCort,  Fort  Worth,  TX  761 33 
NIGHT  EDITOR/PAGINATOR  -  We're 
a  small,  innovative  central  Michigan 
AM  daily  on  the  threshold  of  product 
and  circulation  growth.  We  need  a 
night  editor/paginotor  who  can  make 
sound  news  judgments  and  pump  out 
sporkling  pages.  Candidate  should 
have  Quark  experience  or  knowledge. 
Con  be  seasoned  pro  or  recent  college 
graduate.  Must  be  aggressive, 
innovative  and  excited  by  challenge. 
Write  or  coll:  Robert  Diehl,  executive 
editor.  The  Pioneer  Group,  502  N. 
State  St.,  Big  Rapids,  Ml  49307  or  call 
(616)  796-4831/Fax  (616)  796-1152. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER 

At  least  two  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience,  or  comparable  experience 
on  a  student  daily,  with  emphasis  on  in- 
depth  projects,  features  and  breaking 
news.  Position  requires  enterprise, 
accuracy,  and  the  ability  to  put  devel¬ 
opments  into  perspective.  Familiarity 
with  agricultural  communities  and  fluent 
Spanish  highly  desirable. 

Send  clips,  resume,  references  and  a  cover 
letter  outlining  your  local  news  philosophy 
to: 

Walter  Dawson,  managing  editor 
The  Monterey  County  Herald 
P.O.  Box  271 ,  Monterey,  CA  93942 
EOE 

REPORTER 

Experienced  (5  years  minimum) 
reporter  needed  for  Sunday  edition  of  a 
Northern  New  England  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Outstanding  writing  skills  required; 
hard  news,  analysis,  features  and 
enterprise.  Must  be  able  to  work 
smoothly  with  an  editor  and  as  a  team. 
Productivity  and  excellence  are  funda¬ 
mental.  Position  offers  flexibility  and 
creative  environment;  locale  offers 
superb  quality  of  life.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  07493,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTERS 

We  need  two  strong  news  reporters  to 
help  raise  our  newspaper  to  a  new  level 
of  excellence.  We're  the  Fayettville 
Observer-Times,  a  family-owned, 
75,000-circulation  daily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina.  These  positions  may 
have  general-assignment  or  regular 
beat  duties,  depending  on  some  reshuffl¬ 
ing  on  the  staff.  We  need  self-starters, 
hard  workers  and  good  writers. 

Send  a  letter,  resume,  clips  and  references 
to: 

John  Holmes 
Personnel  Director 

P.O.Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 


New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crafted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  serious,  issue-oriented 
news  writers  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  also  need  another 
Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news  or 
feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  hod  the 
time  and  the  space. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE  NEWSPAPER: 
Editor  with  strong  leadership  skills  to 
direct  a  new  newspaper  in  a  highly 
diverse  Spanish-speaking  market. 
Oversee  coverage,  story  placement  and 
design.  Must  be  completely  fluent  in 
written  and  spoken  Spanish.  Ability  to 
edit  stories  and  write  potent  headlines 
in  Spanish  essential.  Must  be  com¬ 
munity  minded  and  open  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  our  diverse  Hispanic  market. 
Located  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
metro  area.  Send  resume  and  tearsheets 
to  Box  07487,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  TAKING  APPLICATIONS  for 
reporter  for  our  weekly  and  daily 
papers  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
State  your  preference,  send  clips, 
references  and  resume  to  Box  07470, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  appli¬ 
cants  only.  Please  send  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

REPORTER  needed  for  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  in  northern 
Westchester  County,  NY.  Journalism 
degree  or  experience  preferred.  Some 
late  nights  required.  Send  resume  and 
clips  (required):  North  County  News, 
1520  Front  St.,  Yorktown  Heights,  NY 
10598. 

REPORTER.  Small  but  bright/colorful 
western  Pennsylvania  daily-Sunday  has 
entry-level  opening  on  four-person 
staff.  Emphasis  on  stories  that  capture 
emotion,  illustrate  life  in  bucolic  western 
Pennsylvania  communities  and,  yes, 
meeting  coverage.  Some  photo-taking 
ability  required. 

Resume,  samples  by  August  23  to: 
Denny  Bonavita 
Managing  Editor 
The  Courier-Express 
P.O.  Box  407 
DuBois,PA  15801 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


Maiiha  Stewart  changes  my  life! 

Maureen  Dowd 


Classified 

We  reach  the  working  journalists  you  want  to 
reach,  every  week. ..83, 000  strong.  Rates  and 
order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the  Classified 
section. 

Fax  your  ad  to  (212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it  to: 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
1 1  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  a  sports 
copy  editor  who  has  strong  news  judg¬ 
ment,  can  edit  for  content  and  detail, 
write  read-me  headlines  and  has  an 
eye  for  page  design. 

Send  resume  to  Tim  Burke,  executive 
sports  editor.  The  Palm  Beach  Post,  2751 
S.  Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33405. 

SPORTS  EMERGENCY!  We're  looking 
for  an  experienced  sports  editor  who 
has  experience  in  juggling  the  activities 
in  small  communities  and  who  can 
head  a  three-man  sports  teom.  Salary 
and  benefits  competitive.  Need  to  fill 
the  position  immediately.  Call  Janet  Fon¬ 
tenot,  managing  editor,  at  (801)  674- 
6221  or  send  e-mail  to 
JSFont@aol.com.  Resume  may  also  be 
faxed  to  (801)  674-6274. 

THE  SAN  BERNARDINO  SUN,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper,  seeks  business  editor. 
Reporting  background  and  at  least  five 
years  of  editing  experience. 

Send  resume  to:  Catharine  Hamm, 
managing  editor.  The  Sun,  399  N.  D  St., 
San  Bernardino,  CA  92401  or  fax:  (909) 
386-3922. 

We  value  diversity  in  the 
workplace  and  encourage  those  who 
share  that  vision  to  apply. 

_ EEO _ 

STAFF  WRITER 

Southern  California's  only  weekly 
Catholic  weekly  newspaper,  The  Tid¬ 
ings,  is  seeking  an  experienced  full-time 
staff  writer.  Our  award-winning  pub¬ 
lication  is  expanding  and  we  need 
someone  who  wants  to  write  about 
things  that  matter  most  in  life.  Famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
teachings  is  required.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits. 

ARCHDIOCESE  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
1531  W.  Ninth  Street,  L.A.,  CA  90015 
Fox  to  (21 3)  382-5276 
THE  MILWAUKEE  XDURNAL  SENTINEL 
is  looking  (or  copy  editors  to  help  build 
a  tradition  of  excellence  at  a  new 
newspaper.  Qualified  applicants  have 
a  minimum  of  three  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  with  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  editing  and  headline  writing,  not 
on  design.  Successful  applicants  will 
have  a  firm  command  of  grammar, 
syntax,  spelling  and  style;  the  ability  to 
write  clear  and  engaging  headlines; 
and  above  all  the  capacity  to  think  and 
ask  questions  that  serve  our  readers. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  headline 
clips  and  editing  samples  to: 

Paul  Sevart,  senior  editor/ 
universal  copy  desk 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
P.O.  Box  371 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201  -  0371 

Admitting  the  truth  is  another  form  of 
lying. 

Peter  Schneider 
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HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL  I 


NEW  MEDIA 


PREPRESS 

PREPRESS  SUPERVISOR 
(Stripping  Department) 


WRITER/EDITOR 


NEW  MEDIA  VENTURES  DIREaOR 


Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Writer- 
Editor  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  and  "Wordsmith*  who  can  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-packed 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  looking  for  will 
be  groomed  for  our  EdItor-in-Chief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  profit-sharing. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples, 
particularly  any  short  articles  or  stories, 
to: 

International  Publisher 
Box  A 

Beverly  Hills,  CA,  90213 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

$35,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 

• 

Reading  books. 

Toll  Free  1  (800)  898-9778 
Ext.  R-51 89  for  details. 
$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users. 

Toll  Free  1  (800)  898-9778 
Ext.  T-51 89  for  listings. 


ELEQRICAL  SERVICES 


Ground-breaking  press  association 
seeks  dynamic  individual  to  run  its  New 
Media  Ventures  department  and  to 
assist  its  newspaper  members  in  build¬ 
ing  new  media  business.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  have  strong  marketing, 
communication  and  negotiating  skills; 
be  comfortable  discussing  new  media 
with  techies  and  novices  alike.  Duties 
include  planning  one  of  the  largest 
newspaper  new  media  symposiums  and 
showcases  in  the  country,  helping 
newspapers  build  new  media  business 
plans  and  working  with  telcos  and 
Internet  providers. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  PA  1 71 1 0. 

EOE 

NICHE  MARKETING 

WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  NICHE 
PRODUCT/SALES  professional  to 
manage  our  new  product  sales  division. 
Great  opportunity  to  become  a  key 
player  in  a  new  and  exciting  strategic 
marketing  effort.  If  you  can  think  "out  of 
the  box",  create  and  sell  new  product 
ideas  that  generate  new  revenue,  and 
have  a  history  of  demonstrating  prof¬ 
itable  results,  call . Bob  Edelman, 

Thomson  Newspapers,  NE  Ohio  Group 
-Tel  #(216)  841-1769. 


ELECTRICAL  SERVICES 


Member  of  the  Muller  Martini  Group 

GMA,  the  leader  in  Integrated  Inserting  Systems  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  has  the  following  career  opportunities  available.  We  offer  long¬ 
term  growth  and  advancement  opportunities,  competitive  salaries  and 
attractive  benefits  package. 

ELECmiCALll^ieE 

REPRESENTATfVE 

Responsibilities  of  this  position  will  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  the 
installation  and  testing  of  electronic/electrical  control  circuits,  system 
troubleshooting,  production  start-up  and  support,  customer  training  and 
accurate  documentation  of  test  procedures  and  results.  This  position  will 
involve  approximately  95%  travel  time.  Post  high  school  course  work  in 
electrical/electronic  curriculum  and  two  years  of  electrical/electronic 
experience  required.  Superior  communication  skills  and  basic  proficien¬ 
cy  in  use  of  personal  computers  are  necessary. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history  to:  GMA,  2980  Avenue  B, 
Bethlehem,  PA  18017,  Attn:  Gail  Benkovic.  No  phone  calls  please.  EOE 
M/F/D/V. 


The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  supervisor  to  assist  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  color/camera  function 
in  our  prepress  department. 

In  addition  to  supervising  bargaining 
unit  employees,  position  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  operations,  maintain¬ 
ing  efficient  work  flow,  and  developing, 
recommending  and  implementing  pro¬ 
cedures  to  improve  production  and 
customer  service. 

Candidates  should  possess  knowledge 
of  prepress  equipment  and  traditional 
lithographic  techniques  for  multi-color 
offset  printing,  have  experience  with  pre¬ 
press  electronics  such  as  Macintosh,  Sun- 
Sparc  and  proprietary  hardware, 
operating  systems  and  graphic  arts 
applications,  and  hove  proven  excellent 
supervisory  and  verbal  and  written 
communication  skills. 

The  Seattle  Times  offers  on  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package,  including 
pension  and  401  (k). 

Resumes  and  cover  letter  should  be  sent 
to;  The  Seattle  Times 
H.R.  Manager  Operations 
P.O.  Box  70 
Seattle,  WA  981 1 1 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 
PRE-PRESS  PRODUaiON  MANAGER 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  has  an 
opening  for  a  new  management  posi¬ 
tion  to  supervise  advertising  production 
on  a  Macintosh  based  system,  final 
page  paste-up  and  scanning/imaging 
departments.  This  manager  of  a  staff  of 
16  will  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of 
advertising  and  product  design, 
coordinating  final  page  flow  to  camera 
and  managing  scanning  for  all  images 
in  our  25,000-circulation  AM  newspa¬ 
per  and  special  sections.  The  winning 
candidate  will  be  hands-on  with  Macin¬ 
tosh  design  ad  equipment  maintenance 
(QuarkXPress,  Photoshop,  Word, 
Excel,  Freehand  and/or  Illustrator), 
possess  proven  leadership  skills  and 
have  a  designer's  demand  for  quality 
and  a  newspaper  professionals  respect 
for  deadlines.  Fax  resumes  to: 

Virginia  Sohn-Shahi 
Advertising  Director 

_ (505)  984-1785 _ 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSRCXDM  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Camera  newspaper  in 
Boulder  is  looking  for  a  hands-on 
pressroom  manager.  Must  be  a  quality 
conscious,  team  oriented  individual 
with  excellent  interpersonal  skills.  Expe¬ 
rience  on  a  Goss  Metro  offset  web 
press  and  prior  management  experi¬ 
ence  requested.  We  offer  competitive 
pay  and  excellent  benefits,  including  a 
variety  of  health  insurance  choices,  sub¬ 
sidized  dependent  care  programs, 
stock  purchase  and  401  (k)  investment 
savings  plans.  Send  resume  to  Jim 
Gaasterland,  VP  of  Operations,  at  P.O. 
Box  591,  Boulder,  CO  80306. 

AA/EOE 


PRODUCnON/TECH 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE 

Due  to  a  recent  work  stoppage,  we 
have  the  following  positions  available. 

SCITEX  OPERATORS 
Requires  experience  using  Scitex 
equipment  and  availability  for  any  shift 
and  work  week.  Position  offers  $16.95 
per  hour. 

PRESS  OPERATORS 

Positions  involve  unit  and  reel  set  up,  mix¬ 
ing  ink,  webbing  presses,  press  main¬ 
tenance  and  recordkeeping.  Requires 
journey  level  experience,  physical 
agility,  the  ability  to  lift  up  to  50 
pounds  and  availability  for  any  shift 
and  work  week.  Positions  offer  between 
$12- 17/hour  depending  upon  level  of 
experience. 

We  offer  a  complete  benefits  package 
including  health  insurance  and  an 
opportunity  for  growth.  Join  a  high 
performing  team  of  professionals  at 
Detroit  Newspapers  to  produce  and  dis¬ 
tribute  two  of  the  largest  metropolitan, 
state-wide  newspapers  in  the  country. 
The  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

We  are  an  EEO  employer  and  value  a 
diverse  workforce.  To  apply,  call  (800) 
603-6017. 

Detroit  Newspapers 
Agent  for 

The  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/ 
PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 
Growing  newspaper  publishing  com¬ 
pany  needs  take-charge,  highly 
organized  person  to  coordinate  and 
build  ads  and  supervise  staff  to  do  same. 
Newspapers  are  fully  paginated. 
Must  hove  Quark  and  Photoshop  expe¬ 
rience.  Send  resume/ salary  history  to 
Joseph  P.  Belsito,  Sunrise  Newspapers 
&  Communications,  Inc.,  5  Rock  Cut 

Road,  Newburgh,  NY  1 2550. _ 

PRODUaiON  DIREQOR 

Pacific  Northwest  daily  seeks  an  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  professional  to 
manage  our  pre-press,  press  and 
mailroom  departments.  Position 
includes:  supervision  of  25+  people, 
including  one  union  shop;  long-term 
planning;  budgeting;  liaison  with  other 
company-owned  newspapers  and 
vendor  contact.  Successful  candidate 
will  have  strong  knowledge  of  pre-press 
and  pagination  technology  and  must 
have  an  understanding  of  each 
departments'  functions  and  needs. 
Please  send  your  resume  and  compensa¬ 
tion  requirements  to  Publisher,  Skagit 
Valley  Herald,  P.O.  Box  578,  Mount 

Vernon,  WA  98273. _ 

SOFTWARE  TRAINER,  publications 
specialist  needed.  If  you  know  pre¬ 
press,  like  travel,  and  want  out  of 
deadline  dilemmas,  send  resume  to: 
Managing  Editor,  Inc.,  Attn.  Peter,  101 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Suite  550,  Jenkin- 
town,  PA  1 9046. 


Any  murder  of  a  journalist  is  political. 

Y.  Albats 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$6.36  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATiONS. 

Deadiine:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  dds  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S1CX3:  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  S85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8(P. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  avdiiable  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company_ 


Ciassification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 
Copy - 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enciosed:  $  — 

EditorS'Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED,  broadbased  manager 
seeks  rale  as  publisher.  1  can  lead, 
inspire,  produce,  create  a  vision  and 
turn  it  into  reality.  Proven  background 
in  advertising,  operations,  purchasing, 
circulation,  organizational  devel¬ 
opment.  Eager  and  excited  to  prove 

SOLID  WRITER  looking  for  a  reporting 
position  with  a  daily.  Experience  as  a 
sports  editor,  general  reporter,  feature 
writer,  page  designer  and  copy  editor. 

Energetic  and  full  of  ideas.  Dean  Wells, 

62  Peasant  Drive,  Warren,  PA  16365. 

(814)  726-3891. 

myself  in  top  spot.  Seeking  a  small 
paper  who  is  seeking  a  team  leader. 
Prefer  Zones  3,5,6.  Reply  to  Box 
07485,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE,  energetic  reporter  with  2 
years  on  dailies,  master's  and  no  fear 
of  change  seeks  job  with  75K  or  larger 
daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere  for  right 
job.  Reply  to  Box  07499,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SELF-EMPLOYED  consultant  with  19 

years  experience  with  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  looking 
for  employment.  Can  relocate  immedi¬ 
ately.  Please  contact  Chester  Achord  at 
(717)  321-7660. 

WRITER  SEEKS  WORK  as  entertain¬ 
ment  reporter  for  a  daily  newspaper  or 
magazine,  or  to  plan/edit  an  entertain¬ 
ment/arts  section  for  weekly.  Have  the 
clips.  Have  contacts,  too.  Willing  to 
relocote.  Call  (201)  797-6515. 

ADVERTISING 

OUTPLACEMENT 

AD  DIRECTOR  -  43  year  old  with  20 
years  print  experience  (25,000  daily, 
15,000  shopper)  would  like  to  relocate 
ta  the  Mid-Atlantic  ar  Southeast.  Supe¬ 
rior  work  ethic  and  record  of  high 
achievement.  Great  references.  Box 
07495,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-Due  to  a  new 

Publisher  who  is  very  'hands-on,' 

GOOD  NEWS  has  been  asked  to  find  a 
new  position  for  the  present  General 

Manager.  He  has  risen  from  a  District 

Manager,  Circulation  Manager,  then  to 

Director  of  Operations.  He  has  an 

EDITORIAL 

excellent  work  ethic  and  is  goal 

BE  READY  FOR  OCTOBER.  Freelance 
reporter/lowryer  with  experience  report¬ 
ing  on  US  Supreme  Court  will  cover 
cases  key  to  your  readers  -  from  peti¬ 
tion  through  decision.  Negotiable  rates. 
Steven  Matthew,  (301 )  299-41 39. 

oriented.  This  is  an  individual  who 
believes  in  the  team  concept.  He  is  now 
looking  for  a  similar  position  or  as  a 

Publisher  of  a  small  daily  or  group  of 
weeklies.  He  would  also  consider  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  Circulation  Manager  for  a 
mid-sized  daily. 

ENERGETIC  young  entertainment  writer 
in  Zone  9  with  Mac  and  pagination 
skills  seeks  a  solid  newspaper  to  grow 
with.  Specialize  in  music  and  film. 
(818)  880-9452. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more 
about  this  individual,  please  give 

GOOD  NEWS  a  call.  If  you  hire  this 
individual,  there  will  be  no  fee. 

GOOD  NEWS,  Suite  245  North, 

IS  ANYBODY  OUT  THERE?  Young, 
ambitious  reporter  with  a  year's  expe¬ 
rience  working  for  a  small  daily  is  look¬ 

Mipinc  v^cnici,  Deiicnoori,  im 

Telephone  (319)  359-4877. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

ing  to  move  to  a  paper  of  15-30,000 
circulation.  Experienced  covering  local 
politics/business,  along  with  feature 
writing,  assisted  in  copy  editing.  Have 
a  strong  sense  for  deadlines.  Wish  to 
continue  covering  local  government/ 
economics,  along  w/g.a.  stories.  Call 
Mike  (41 9)  683-4744  for  clips/ resume. 

PROVEN  LEADER  with  9  years  prod¬ 
uction  management  experience. 
Responsible  for  all  aspects  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  newspaper  production.  Con¬ 
sistently  exceeding  in  areas  of  technical 
ability,  reduction  of  budgets,  devel¬ 
opment  of  employees,  quality  improve¬ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  experience  and 
energy  seeks  position  on  quality  news¬ 
paper  near  Metro  area.  Box  07483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ments  and  poginotion/DTP. 

Seeks  position  in  Zones  1  or  2. 

Contact  Mark  at  (91 4)  297-61 1 3. 
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by  Eric  Freedman 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

REPORTER  SAYS  NEWSPAPERS  SHOULD 
GIVE  NEW  VIEWS  TO  THEIR  READERS 


CLOSE  YOUR  EYES  and  picture  a 
map  of  the  world. 

I  know  exactly  what  you  see.  It’s  the 
map  that  hung  on  your  own  classroom 
wall,  the  map  in  your  geography  and 
history  books,  the  map  in  today’s  news¬ 
papers. 

It  has  the  United  States  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Europe  to  the  right  and  a  chunk  of 
China  to  the  left.  Greenland  looks 
huge.  This  is  the  Mercator  projection, 
designed  in  1563  by  a  German  cartog¬ 
rapher  to  help  navigators. 

But  it’s  inaccurate  —  a  terrible  dis¬ 
tortion  of  reality,  a  reflection  of  16th 
century  thinking  with  widespread  im¬ 
plications  for  how  our  readers  regard 
our  world  today.  The  distortion  gives 
an  edge  to  European  and  Western 
powers,  and  an  advantage  to  tradition¬ 
al  colonial  powers  over  former 
colonies.  The  advantage  goes  to  pre¬ 
dominantly  white  countries  over  larg- 


Freedman  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize 'Winning 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  News .  This 
column  is  adapted  from  a  speech  he  gave 
to  Milton  (Mass.)  High  School  honor 
students. 
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er,  and  more  populous,  countries  of 
color. 

To  make  the  distortion  more  tangi¬ 
ble,  picture  this:  In  the  real  world, 
Alaska  is  smaller  than  Mexico,  but  not 
on  the  map.  Our  readers  see  the  real 
world,  the  land  mass  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  but  the  map 
crams  the  south  into  the  bottom  third. 
It  falsely  portrays  Africa  as  smaller 
than  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and 
Scandinavia  as  larger  than  India. 

Maps  send  messages  to  our  readers. 


So  the  impact  is  immense  when  our 
mindset  and  knowledge  base  inaccu¬ 
rately  reflect  the  dimensions  of  today’s 
world. 

Before  World  War  I,  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  covered  12  million  square  miles, 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  China 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  com¬ 
bined.  But  we  live  in  a  changing  world, 
where  Asian  and  Pacific  Rim  nations 
are  gaining  economic  power,  and 
where  western  Europe  no  longer  exerts 
the  political,  economic  and  military 
clout  it  did  not  long  ago. 

A  map  developed  by  German  histo¬ 
rian  Arno  Peters  accurately  portrays 
geographic  relationships,  although 
that’s  not  the  map  we  use  in  our  news¬ 
papers.  As  commentator  Ward  Kaiser 
put  it,  the  Peters  projection  presents  a 
new  view  of  the  world. 

That  phrase  relates  directly  to  our 
role  as  journalists,  because  part  of  our 
job  is  to  present  new  views  of  our 


world.  Unfortunately,  we  often  fail  to 
inform  our  readers  about  trends  that 
reshape  our  world. 

Collectively,  we  do  pretty  well  in 
covering  small,  more  manageable 
trends,  such  as  changing  fashions,  taste 
in  movies  or  SAT  scores. 

We  even  do  a  comprehensive  job  in 
telling  readers  about  trends  that  may 
not  be  trends  after  all.  For  example, 
since  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing, 
we’ve  written  about  fear  striking  Amer¬ 
ica  —  creating  a  misimpression  that 
average  folks  suddenly  can’t  go  to  bed 


at  night  without  worrying  whether  the 
next  paramilitary,  psychotic  home 
grown  terrorist  will  strike  in  their  com¬ 
munity. 

One  TV  network  labeled  its  bomb¬ 
ing  coverage  as  “Terror  in  the  Heart¬ 
land;”  wherever  we  live,  we’re  in  the 
Heartland. 

Of  course,  there’s  been  fear  —  if  not 
terror  —  in  our  communities  for  a  long 
time.  Fear  of  crime,  of  gang  violence, 
of  drugs,  of  drunken  drivers,  of  pover¬ 
ty,  and  of  the  poor. 

The  so-called  patriot  movement, 
survivalists  playing  with  guns  in  the 
woods,  and  griping  about  conspiracies 
and  government  power,  is  nothing  new 
—  remember  those  traitorous  rebels  of 
1776.  But  the  bombing  gave  us  news 
peg,  an  event  from  which  to  instantly 
analyze  —  and  distill  a  freshly  minted 
trend  of  terror. 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  38) 
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New  views  of  the  world  are  poisonous  because  new 
ideas  are  poisonous.  They  are  dangerous.  They  are 
painful.  They  cause  discomfort  and  disruption. 
They  force  readers  to  rethink,  to  reconsider 
decisions  and  directions. 
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